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SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1848. 
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RITERS on architectural history 
have never failed to dwell on 
the extraordinary activity dis- 
played by the church builders 
of the medizval period, and 

the great number of structures with which 

England was covered, almost as if by magic. 

“The land was as one vast workshop” has 

been echoed and re-echoed, and the strongest 
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words used to impress this fact on their | 


readers. An examination of what remains, 


scattered over our beautiful, and notwithstand- | 


ing the income tax, still “ merry England,” 


shews thatall our notions on this head, gained | 


from these verbal statements, fall far short of 
the truth. Fanaticism, ignorance, and time 
have done their work with a vengeance; but 
still in the valley and on the hill,—in hamlet, 
village, town, and city, stand the beautiful 
monuments of the “ dark ages,’’ full of plea- 
sant memories, beauty, and holiness. Misdi- 
rected zealots, penurious owners, improving 
churchwardens, and parish road-menders were 
beaten hollow and gave in, after a tough fight. 
To count those edifices which remain is still 
scarcely possible; many of them are yet not 
catalogued. But better times have come: the 
beauty of these structures, their value as works 


for imitation and as historical landmarks, | 


are more fully recognized than they were, and 
will, it may be hoped, lead to their continued 
preservation. 

Mr. Edmund Sharpe, in his work just now 
completed, under the title of “ Architectural 


Parallels,” intended to shew the progress of | 
ecclesiastical architecture in England through | 


the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, by means 


of a series of parallel examples,* affords a | 


striking proof of the extent of our architectural 
riches. In this very admirable work, which 
claims from us the most prominent and em- 
phatic notice that we can give, the illustrations 
embrace fourteen abbey churches of such great 
beauty and extent, that it might be supposed 
all England had been laid under contribution 
to produce them; yet on examination they are 
found to be, with two exceptions, all from one 
county, namely, Yorkshire. 

A few words from the author’s prospectus 
will best explain the nature of the under- 
taking :— 

* As the design of this work is to exhibit, in 
the order in which they occurred, the progres- 
sive changes that took place in our national 
architecture during its most interesting periods, 
the subjects have been so selected as to present 
parallel instances of the manner in which the 
same feature was treated by the builders of 
different ages. Thus one portion of the work 
is devoted to the illustration of four or five 
interior compartments of the different churches 
selected, commencing from the earliest, in 
which so much of the building remains perfect, 
and descending to the latest ; another portion 
to the illustration of four or five exterior com- 
partments; a third to the transverse sections ; 
a fourth to the east ends; two plates present 
the profiles of the different piers ; others those 
of the capitals and bases, arch-mouldings, ribs, 
window-jambs, and so on. The perspective 


‘‘ Architectural Paralieis; or, the Progress of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture in England, through the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries, exhibited in a series of Paralle! Exam- 


ples, selected from various Abbey Churches.”” By Edraund | 


Sharpe, M.A., Architect, Lancaster. London: John Van 
Voorst 


| views are generally taken from the same points 
| of view; and the details drawn, as far as is 
| practicable, to the same scale. 





a collection of such parallels. 
| The advantage of thus placing in juxta- 


| abbey churches were, for the same purpose, 
| and remaining, as they almostexclusively do, 
| without subsequent alteration or addition, will 
| at once be apparent to those who are interested 


_ in the study of eeclesiastical architecture.” 


The list comprises Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Byland, Whitby, Rievaulx, Netley, Tintern, 


St. Mary’s at York, Bridlington, Guisborough, 


The whole | 
vork, therefore, comprises, as its title implies, | .* . ? 
oe peat amener<g high central light and the lower lights on each 


| 
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the centre opening being elongated, the better 
to fill up the space so circumscribed. To 
lighten the spandrells thus left between the 


| side, openings are made in them, and the result 
| position and in chronological order the same | 


.| parts of different buildings designed, as the | 


is a three-light window, with an approach to 
tracery in the head. Later in the style (the 


| early English) geometrical forms are introduced 


to diversify and strengthen the heads of win- 
dows, and imperceptibly lead te the beautiful 
flowing tracery which distinguishes the deco- 
rated period, the chief glories of which belong 


| to the fourteenth century. 


| Selby and Howden; and these are fully set | 


| forth in 121 lithographic plates, in tinted out- 
| line, each 18 inches by 12 inches,—unusually 
|large. They are capitally drawn, and make 
the details perfectly clear. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Sharpe both for 
the idea and the way in which it is carried out. 
However interesting and valuable the illustra- 
tion of the smaller buildings, such as parish 
churches are, as evineing frequently much in- 
genuity, originality, and good feeling, and often 
| containing individual features of great beauty, 


churches that we are to look for the best record 
of the history of the art, and it is in these 
buildings, raised up for the same purpose, and 
remaining, as they almost exclusively do, in 
the condition they were in when desecrated, 


ture. Departing from the practice of our day | 


which is, to give the best and most obvious of 


speciality, and worked it thoroughly. Such a 


buyers of such a book are necessarily fewer 


We shall hope to see similar parallel illus- 
trations of the buildings of this latter style 
and of those of the perpendicular period, with 
their,— 





‘* branching roofs 
Self-poised, and scooped into a thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die, 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.’’ 


Mr. Sharpe’s work is at present under a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as it has no letter- 
press. At the instance of several of his pro- 


| fessional subscribers, the author has been 
it is in the larger conventual and cathedral | 


induced to prepare for publication in a sepa- 
rate form, and as a supplement to the “ Pa- 


| rallels,” the full-sized drawings of the profiles 
| of all the mouldings contained in the work, 
; ‘ ° . : _ 

| having their subordination, and the joints of 


| the stonework marked upon them. He hopes, 
that we are to trace the progress of architec- | 


with reason, that this—the first work of the 
kind on such a subject, will be found to bea 


| useful adjunct to the “‘ Parallels,” although 
many, rather than the whole of one,—to skim | 


rather than dive,—our author has seized a | 


not essential to the scheme of his work, the 
object of which is to present a general and 


| comprehensive view of the architecture of the 


course is costly and laborious, and withal the | 


than of more general works: there is the greater | 


reason, therefore, why the persons to whom 
such works are of real importance, should aid 


energy, and ability to produce them. 
The plates may be put together in two ways, 
| namely, first, keeping all the illustrations of 
each separate building together, and, secondly, 
arranging them in such a manner as “ to pre- 
sent parallel examples of the manner in which 
the same feature was treated by the builders of 
different ages.”” ‘The latter is the right way to 
make the collection fulfil its purpose, and when 
80 arranged, an examination of it becomes most 

interesting and instructive.’ 

Those who are conversant with architecture 
will know, from the dates over which the 
| work extends, that it embraces the transi- 
tion from Norman (with the semicircular arch 
| prevailing), the early English, the transition to 
Decorated, and the first examples of the latter 
style. The illustrations begin with Fountains 
and Kirkstall, where we find in a Norman 
nave the main arches which carry the clerestory 
pointed, all the other arches being semicircular, 
and ends with the magnificent east end of 


twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and its regular 
progress, rather than to supply the architect 
with astock of promiscuous detail. Still, of 


| these details it will be found to present a very 


| valuable collection. 
in rewarding those who have sufficient spirit, | 


Howden, displaying the crocketted gables, | 


traceried windows, and ornamental niches of 


With this supplement the letter-press will 
appear in the shape of a separate volume, 
containing a detailed description of the build- 
ings illustrated, and a general review of the 
progress of church architecture through the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We shall 
then return to a consideration of the work; 
and, in the meantime, offer the warmest com- 
mendation and thanks to Mr. Sharpe, for the 
great service he has rendered to the art by the 
publication of this important and beautiful 
work. 





ON THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF INDIA*. 


Tue Dagobas, Stuphas, Chaityas, and 
Viharas, mentioned in the first part of my 
communication, are the four principal forms 
of Buddhist architecture, and the only ones it 
is necessary, or that I have time, to parti- 
cularise. But I must now say a few words 
regarding the architectural forms and peculi- 
arities of the buildings themselves. 

First, then, with regard to the pillars. All 
pillars in India were originally square, and set 


up as such; the angles are then eut off at a 


rm . t 
the decorated style. The gradual progress is | 


apparent. The thick walls and shall but- | 5 . ; 
PI — are eas yelp | to make sixteen sides. Sometimes | have seen 


tresses of the Norman builders are seen to give 
place to thinner inclosures, with boldly-project- 
ing buttresses where strength is needed. 


or li fs 2 : , 5 i : ~ ihe 
for light and appearance ; then three or five are | though for trabeate architecture it is, 1 feel 


gathered together under one embracing arch, 





certain height, so as to make them into octa- 
gons ; the operation is again repeated, so as 


thirty-two introduced ; but more often when 
| this is attempted this division becomes circular, 
| and remaits so. Another peculiarity is the 
Narrow lancet-headed openings at first suffice | 


* The similarity of the general form and arrangement in | 
buildings extending over a considerable period of time, and | 


at the same time originality and beauty of the special diffe- 
reneces, are very striking. The width of all the churches 
given, ranges between 60 feet and 70 feet: with only two 


or three exeeptions, the extent of the transept, from north to 
south, is dowble the width of the church. 


bracket capital, which is universal, and does 
not exist in any other style that lam aware of, 


convinced, not only decoratively but construc- 
tively a great improvement in the mode adopted 
by the Egyptians or the abacus of the Greeks. 

The entablatures are generally only repeti- 
tions of a wooden beam, serving as an archi- 





* See p. 135 ante, 
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trave ; and in the caves the whole wooden 
construction is generally repeated. 


Another peculiarity is the entire absence of | 


an arch of construction, not only in these 
Buddhist, but in all Hindoo buildings down to 


a very late period. When first I saw their | 


curvilinear forms, and what I could not but 


think were discharging arches over all the | 


openings, I felt convinced that the knowledge 
of the arch must have extended to this country 


at a very early period; further researches, | 


however, have convinced me that such was not 
the case, but that they are all copies of curvili- 


near-roofed wooden buildings ; indeed, in the | 


oldest caves the wood used actually remains, as 
at Carli, though of course used only as an 


ornament; and in the modern caves we have | 


identically the same forms repeated in the 
rock, but so minutely copied that even the 
mortices, dovetails, and pins of the carpentry 
are minutely copied. Even in the present day, 
after the long experience of the arch-building 
Mahometans, the Hindoos never willingly use 
an arch, though they frequently cut the faces 
of their stones in the forms of arches; and in 
some of the oldest Mahometan buildings it is 
quite curious to observe, where they employed 
lindoo builders, how they constructed the large 
yointed arches their style required on their own 
Kocisonsal principles. I have seen an arch 20 
feet wide and 40 feet high so built. I need 
scarcely add, it is now very much crippled, 
and most of those around it have fallen 
in. Had the Hindoos had their own way, 
they would have laid one long stone-beam 
across the opening, which, constructively, 
would have been the best form; but the 
Moslems required their own pointed form ; and 
as the rude warriors would not, or could not, be 
their own masons, they were obliged to put up 
with what their conquered subjects could do 
for them. 
Another peculiarity, the last I shall mention, 
is the mode in which these caves are lighted. 


At first I was inclined to believe it was a pecu- | 


liarity of cave architecture, and arose from the 
necessities of that mode of making temples ; 
but now I am convinced that it was also used 
in the structural originals from which they 
were copied. In the Chaitya caves the 
whole light is introduced through one great 


semicircular or horse-shoe opening or window | 
immediately over the entrance. ‘To a person | 
approaching the cave this is partially con- | 
cealed, if it was not wholly so, by an external | 


screen, which originally supported music- 
galleries, and was covered by woodwork and 
wooden ornaments. From its exposed situa- 
tion this has in every instance perished, but the 
mortices and holes are almost sufficient to 
enable us to restore it. Sometimes, I have 
reason to believe, the space between the 
inner and outer screens is at least partially 
roofed, so that a votary approaching and enter- 
ing the temple would always stand in com- 
parative gloom and shade, when a strong flood 


of light would from some unseen opening be | 
thrown from behind and above him on the | 
altar and the priests that served it. Even now, | 


in their denuded and ruined state, the effect is 
most magical; and when all the arrangements 
were complete, I am convinced it must have 


been the most artistic mode of introducing | 


light hitherto invented. 

One of the most perfect specimens of light- 
ing is universally acknowledged to be the 
Pantheon at Rome; it has the advantage, like 
the caves, of having only one opening, and 
that high enough not to catch the eye; but it 
admits the rain, and, besides, the light is a 
wandering light, sometimes resting on one 
altar, sometimes on another, and often on the 
devotee himself, which it never should do. 

Owing to the difficulty of managing such 
large openings in our northern climate with 
the means they had at their command, our 
medizval architects missed this invention, and 
dispersed their openings almost equally over 
their buildings. For the display of painted glass 
they were right,—for white hight this Indian 
one is a far better plan. 

i mentioned above that if we are to look for 
synonyms for Indian architecture, it must be 
among similar races, speaking the same lan- 
guage and professing the same religion—not 
among the Coptic Egyptians, whose system 
and race differ so totally from that of the 

ple we have just now been talking about. 
t would take long to enter fully into this sub- 


ject, but there are one or two points I would By this means the building obtains a central 


ike to bring to your notice, if only to shew the 


should extend. 
The first is the similarity of our own Stone- 
henge to the monuments I have just been 


of an outer circle of stone, about 100 feet in 
diameter, encompassing an inner choir, of a 
| horse-shoe form; between these two is a circle 
of smaller stones of a different character, and 
| within the inner circle a fourth of like nature ; 
| the great circles consisting of the usual Sarsen 
stones of the neighbourhood; the smaller 
| circles are of porphyry, or indurated potstone, 
that must have come from Cornwall or some 
distant locality: and it must further be re- 
| marked, that while the two great circles are 
| perfectly symmetrical and regular, these do not 
seem ever to have been completed, or to be 


in which they are placed. 


cipal and the western entrances, are detached 
stones, either alone or in pairs, too distant to 
be shewn here. 

When I first visited this monument, after 
my return from India, the whole appeared to 
me so clear and intelligible, on the supposition 
of its being a Buddhist monument, that I have 
in my own mind no doubt whatever of the 
fact, though it may not appear to others so 
clear as it does to myself. 

The outer circle I take to be just such an 
inclosure as surrounds the tope at Sanchee, 
with its gateways and stambas; the inner I 
take to be a Buddhist choir, like that at Carli 
and everywhere else in India ; the intermediate 
circles I take to be danams, or donums—gifts 
or offerings to the temple ; and I should men- 
tion that, not only at Sanchee but elsewhere in 
India, almost every pillar of the circles bears a 





pillar is the gift of so-and-so; as Samanerasa 
danam—the gift of Samanera; Dhamagaliksasa 
| mata danam—the gift of the mother of Dha- 
magaliksa, &c. 

According to the same theory, the detached 
stones in the avenues and opposite the gate- 
ways not only become intelligible but neces- 
sary ; indeed, there is no point about it that 
does not appear to me intelligible at once. 

It may be asked what proof have we that 
Buddhism ever reached these shores; and 
though I cannot enter into this question now, 
I may mention what I believe is scarcely 
doubted, that the Woden of the Scandinavians 
|is the Buddha of the Indians, from whom 
our Wednesday takes its name; and that the 
religion extended to and existed in the North, 
| from whence the ‘Teutonic element of our 
| population came, and if they brought their 
| language, it is not to be wondered at that they 
| brought their religion also. 
| Had I been wishing to illustrate this point 
only, | could have brought forward examples 
much more like Stonehenge than anything I 
have yet alluded to, for there exist in India 
rude circles of large stones which present no 
recognisable difference from those in this 
| country, as well as the simple but elaborate 
circles such as that of Amrabati, to which I 
have above referred—but I merely mention it 
| incidentally, and have not, therefore, thought it 
worth while to get any drawings for the pur- 
pose. 

The other and last point to which I will 
allude does not strictly belong to Buddhist but 
| to Jaina architecture, which, however, is only 
corrupt Buddhism, and so similar to it in 
many respects, that the difference is scarcely 
recognisable. It is their mode of forming 
domes, which is always done by placing eight 
pillars in the angles of a regular octagon; the 
angles are then cut off by additional archi- 
traves, so as to make a polygon of sixteen 
sides. Sometimes this operation is repeated, 
so as to reduce it to thirty-two; but in small 
domes, a sixteen-sided polygon is near enough 
a circle for all practical purposes; and the 
dome is raised on this by concentric layers of 


beyond one another till they come to a point. 
The eight pillars, however, are never allowed 
to stand alone, but the plan is reduced toa 
square by the addition of one pillar at each 
angle, and, generally, the figure is further ex- 
tended by the addition of two or of four pillars 





direction in which I conceive such researches | 


describing. That building consisted originally | 


point under the dome of great magnificence, 
which is approached by four aisles, broader 
than the others in the ratio of 10 to 7, or of 
the square to the hypothenuse of a right 
angled isosceles triangle, which, as far as my 
experience goes, is the most pleasing propor- 


‘tion yet hit upon. In Gothic buildings, when 


the centre aisle is twice as high as the side 


/ones, the proportion 2 to 1 is more suitable, 


but here they are all of the same height, and, 
consequently, such a proportion would be 
unpleasing. 

You will see that the arrangement is that 
adopted by Sir C. Wren, in his famous in- 
terior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; and so 


‘far as he followed accidentally this Indian 
type, he was successful. The defects of that 


beautiful building arise from his not fully 


| appreciating the elegancies to which the plan 


symmetrical with themselves or the monument | 


he was using might lead. His dome is too 


| large—the walls parallel to the colonnades— 


Beyond the outer circle, in front of the prin- | 


and there is a want of harmony in the design 
between the different parts, which has often been 


| remarked, and certainly hurts the general effect. 


It is not, however, so much to refer to 
this, that I have alluded to this mode of 
building, but to point out the similarity that 
exists between this style and that of a tomb 
at Mylassa, in Asia Minor, which must be 
familiar to you all from the illustrations con- 
tained in the Ionian antiquities of the Dilettanti 


| Society. So identical is it in construction and 


form with these Indian buildings, that if its 
details —which are Greek, or rather, Roman— 
were so time-worn as to be undistinguishable, 
had I found the building on the banks of the 


| Ganges, instead of the shores of the Medi- 


short inscription, importing that the column or | 


terranean, I would have sketched it without 
remarking that there was anything peculiar or 
unusual about it. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested that I am 
going far to look for a similarity, which, like 
that of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, may be acci- 
dental; but this is not the case, for Mylassa 
is on the borders of Lycia, and the only build- 


| ings known which at all resemble those singular 


hog-backed tombs brought to light by Sir 
Charles Fellows, are a class of buildings com- 


| mon in India, but not such as I could easily have 


stones, laid in horizontal bands, projecting | 
| antiquity rises to a dignity it has not hitherto 


collected had I known of their existence when 
I was in that country. Indeed, all these 
chaitya caves are rock-cut copies of buildings, 
with curvilinear wooden roofs, exactly similar 
to those of these tombs, and about as far re- 
moved from direct imitation of their wooden 
originals as these are. <A curvilinear form for 
a wooden roof is in itself so singular, that 
when we find it so prevalent in this country, 
I think we are entitled to guess, at least, at 
some similarity or common origin. 

But what renders this view of the matter 
still more probable is the fact, that Mr. Sharpe, 
in his admirable ‘ Essay on the Lycian Lan- 
guage,” in the appendix to Sir C. Fellows’ 
work, clearly proves that the language of the 
inscriptions on the Lycian monuments is Zend, 
or, at least, a dialect of Sanacrit, not further 
removed from the original tongue than the 
Pali, in which the inscriptions on these Indian 
monuments is written. When the subject is 
more fully investigated, I have no doubt but 
that it will be fully proved that we have, at 
these two extremes of Asia, similar buildings, 
erected by tribes of the race who, emanating 
from one common centre, spread over the 
whole ancient world, east and west, and are 
now the dominant race among mankind. 

It is not by a hasty assumption of primeval 
antiquity, and of ill-defined generalisation of 
styles—which have no connection except both 
being equally ill understood —that we can 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on this 


subject,—but by carefully investigating simi- 
| larities, such as those [ have alluded to; and 
| when this is done, I believe it will be found 


that architecture may be as usefully, and as 
extensively used to determine the affinities of 
races as language, and that the history of the 


| world is written in most legible characters in 


the stone and mortar of its monuments. 
Viewed in this light, the study of architectural 


been able to assume. J. Fercusson. 





PHILosopuy or Lasour.—Elihu Burritt 


will lecture on this subject this (Friday) 


on each face, and again of two, and so on, | night at Exeter-hall. 
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SANITARY REMEDIES. 

NaTwRE is the great sanitary reformer. She 
is continually ameliorating the condition of our 
race. Let us follow her dictates, and be free. 
It is not, however, so much my intention to 
dwell on sanitary evils as on sanitary reme- 
dies. And first, as to heating and ventilation: 
were these two single items adequately at- 
tended to, it would go far to alleviate a prodi- 
gious mass of discomfort and disease. 

Houses are heated in most cases with open 
fires: occasionally by means of stoves, hot- 
water, or steam apparatus. I would propose, 
however, to substitute ventilating stoves or 
fire-places, inasmuch as they furnish us not 
merely with warm, but, at the same time, pure 
fresh air. Suppose we take a stove-grate, and 
arrange it so that the open air finds admission 
below, between the outside casing and the stove 
itself. This air thus heated escapes above, 
and pervades the apartment in every direction. 
Thermometer, or common valves, might be em- 
ployed to regulate the draught, and the room 
would be both heated and ventilated, at 
once, by means of the open fire and heated 
air. In Flanders, these stove-grates sometimes 
combine a cooking apparatus ; and it would be 
obviously practicable to add a hot chamber, 
very useful, in humble establishments, for dry- 
ing or airing clothes. Arranged on the venti- 
lating principle, stove-grates would prove in- 
valuable in halls and passages ; and while they 
diffused a warm, moist, genial atmosphere, 
would neutralize the chilling in-draught from 
doors and windows. In large abodes, a hot 
chamber surrounding a cockle or stove, could 
be placed in the basement story, and on the 


ventilating principle, would warm the pas- | 


sages throughout. _It would be very possible, 
also, to lead tubes for hot-air direct therefrom 
to any given apartment. The hot chamber 
also, could be placed under the basement 
floor; superior, however, to the Roman hypo- 


with any kind of stove, from the stately porce- 
lain cf Dresden, to one of plain cast-iron. It 
would only need an interspace of some kind 
where the open air could be admitted, and 
when heated, let out again. A common 
kitchen fire would answer: hot-water and 
steam-pipes would also be obviously available. 

Hot, foul air accumulates at the top of each 
apartment ; all that is necessary is to let it 
escape. 


But foul air will not sufficiently escape unless 
more air supply its place. It has been already 
shewn how pure, fresh, warm air is to be ob- 
tained. This should gain admission into every 
room, over and under the door, through holes 
in the skirting, and even in the floor itself; as 
well from behind the chamber grate, if so 
arranged. The apertures at the ceiling 


| ties for purity and cleanliness. 





influence of light. Government, in place of 
taxing windows, should, if anything, tax the 
absence of them. Houses should be so con- 
structed as to let the light fall freely on, and 
permeate them in every direction. 

Every human dwelling should be well pro- 
vided with pure soft water, both hot and cold. 
In every sleeping-room there should be a bath, | 
with the proper facilities for laying on and | 
letting off the water. The hot-water tank | 
might be beside the kitchen fire. If the walls of | 
the tank were made double, and the interstices | 
well stuffed with some non-conducting mate- 
rial, as pounded breeze or charcoal, the heat | 
might be kept up both night and day. A tank | 
might be indifferently constructed of wood, | 
metal, slate, stone. A small steam-boiler built | 
into one side the kitchen fire would quickly | 
impart the requisite warmth. The water might | 
be pumped up when needed, or otherwise laid | 
on; in all cases, however, employing packed | 
tubes for conveying it. I do not see why we | 
should not obtain hot water from Artesian | 
wells, not forgetting to employ packed tubes | 
here also. ‘The Artesian well at the Grenelle, 
in Paris, must lose a vast deal of its caloric | 
from the absence of this precaution. It would 
prove, in my opinion, a good speculation were 
water companies to supply towns with hot | 
water as well as cold. ‘There is indeed no rea- | 
son why the earth should not supply us with | 
water hot as well as cold, any more, perhaps, 
than why mechanical attrition or compressed 
air should not keep us warm, the electric fluid 
light our streets and houses, convey our mes- | 
sages, set our clocks going, and possibly, also, 
perform some of our hard work. 

But we must get rid of human excretions. 
Every dwelling should have the utmost facili- 
If water- | 
closets be not sufficiently detached and venti- | 











| lated, they poison the air of the habitations to 


which they are attached. A syphon valve 


0- | appears to me to be much the best; and it 
caust, by the introduction of pure fresh air. | 


Hot chambers might be formed in connection | 


| soda, or lime, by which stench would be 


would be desirable there should be a drip of 
solution of sulphate of iron, or chlorine and 


cheaply and efficiently allayed. Water-closet | 
pipes should be packed so as to guard against 
the frost. House-drains of glass, porcelain, 


| or galvanised iron, should conduct into the 


_ house-drains, and 12 for the street. It is most 
| undesirable that feculence should find admit- 
This, however is seldom done, whe- | tance into an open sewer; disastrous conse- | 
ther in the lordly mansion or the humble hut. | 


| asphalte. 


main sewer, of similar materials and arrange- 
ment, only larger pipes—say 4 inches for the 


quences must follow. Close street-drains 
Should deliver their contents into fire-brick | 
reservoirs, based on concrete and bonded in 
Gutta-percha tubes and couplings | 
would permit the contents to be pumped out, | 


| and chlorine or copperas in solution thrown | 


may be iito the chimney funnel itself, or into | 


a collateral funnel, built up with the smoke 
conduit, one from each apartment, and ter- 
minating in a space beneath the roof, whence it 


| every thoroughfare constructed of brickwork 


could have proper vent through cowls, or | 


louvres, constructed for the purpose. If the 
smoke funnel were preferred, the opening 


might be directly through the chimney-breast ; | 


but in any case it would look more sightly if 
led from the centre of the room, by means of 


a proper conduit, plaster-bedded between the | 


joists, or in a hollow beam, or simply a tube 
attached beneath the ceiling. Among other 


advantages, the centre of the ceiling would | 
prove most convenient for the funnel of a ven- | 


tilating lamp ; but let there be an opening, and 
of sufficient dimensions. An Arnott’s valve, 
or a simple metal or porcelain tube, may be let 
into, or built into the chimney-breast. 
6 to 12 inches, varying with the size and uses 
of the apartment, would probably prove dimen- 
sions adequate for the purpose. 
houses, palaces, shops, workshops, schools, 
factories, gaols, churches, should be adequately 
warmed, and ventilated,—in winter, by means 
of ventilating-stoves and foul air ducts; in 


From | 


All rooms, | 


summer, by free admission, night and day (due | 


precautions being taken), of the uncontaminated 
open air. 

It is just as necessary and desirable to light 
a house well as to heat and ventilate it. Ani- 
mals of every description, human beings more 
especially, become at once deformed and dis- 


eased when long withdrawn from the vivifying | Such an arrangement would probably 


in. On the banks of rivers boats could be 
employed to convey the refuse; elsewhere 
tumbrils. 

There should be culverts or tunnels under 


laid in asphalte, and based on concrete. They 
should have a flagged way on one or both 
sides, and be lofty enough to permit a man to 
pass. These culverts would occupy little 
more space than what is required for the 
present absurd and filthy sewer; and would 
suffice to convey not only sullage, but gas 
and water pipes. Durable in construction, 
they would cost little for repairs ; and electric- | 
telegraph, gas, and water, companies would | 
probably pay handsomely for their use. The | 
rain-water might be conveyed in a granite | 
gutter six inches deep, at the base of the cul- | 
vert; as for the drain and water pipes, they | 
could be laid on suitable supports, stone, or 

metal. When such culverts were connected | 
with rivers, as the Thames, liable to rise of 

tide, proper valves would guard against the | 
intrusion of the waters. 

Streets, lanes, alleys, courts, should be daily 
swept, and the filth at once removed: wire- | 
web gratings, placed in syphon valves, would | 
prevent the refuse gaining admission into the | 
rain conduits. Roadways, streets, should be 
laid with lines of granite curb, say a foot over, 
and ten feet long, of which the four sides | 
should be made to turn up in succession; | 
the whole on a good thick bed of concrete. I | 
would have a pair of these granite ways, one 
on each side of the street or road; the inter- | 


| spaces being of coarse gravel, laid in asphalte. 


st asi 


| reconstructed : the “as 
| as regards these kingdoms, a disgrace to civi- 


anemmiimemnineninedl 


long as the Appian way itself. It would be 
really cheap of construction considering its du- 
rability, the easy traction it would afford, the 
comparative exemption from dust, and saving 
of horse-power; advantages to which roads 
laid down on the system of McAdam cannot 
for a moment lay claim. 

Human abodes should be invariably placed 
above the level of the soil; in Genoa and 
other Italian towns, many people it is said, 
will not consent to live on the ground-floor. 
At any rate, all direct communication should 
be cut off by asphalte or plaster of Paris on a 
concrete base. Houses, even the meanest, could 
be readily isolated, either at the time of their 
construction or afterwards. It is wrong to 
lay the joists of houses, were it the very 
poorest, directly over the soil, thus affording 
immediate admission to damp, stench, vermin. 
When asphalte ground-floors are employed, it 
will be requisite to place a flag at the fire- 
place. Asphalte is vastly better, at least in 
these cold regions, than stone, in basement 
floors. Our chill, and sometimes damp walls 





| also, were better if covered with panelling, 


rendered fire proof, than left naked or decked 
with paper hangings, mere shreds. 
Interments, whether in or out of towns, 
unless some fifteen feet deep, should be pro- 
hibited. I do not think public feeling in these 
countries would sanction casting the dead into 
pits, one for every day in the year, as practised 
at Naples, any more than raising a pyramid of 
human remains, or casting them into the sea. 
Any of these, however, would be far preferable 
to the present mode of burial. ‘The sacred 
relics of humanity would no longer incur ex- 
posure, nor would the necessary processes of 
decomposition come into revolting proximity 
with animated existence. The whole difficulty 
in this important matter may, I conceive, be 
got rid of, by abandoning, at once and for ever, 
the practice of superficial interment. The 
Egyptians knew the secret some four thousand 
years ago, and we still con the lesson they have 
taught us in vain. Ina word, I would con- 


| struct receptacles of —or large dimensions, 


covered or uncovered, in the soil, and = the 
dead by thousands or tens of thousands in 


| cavities, covering up each layer with fluid 


asphalte. These cities of the dead should be 


| accessible to the public; they might be adorned 


with Doric columns; if underground, lighted 


| and ventilated, with separate mausolea for those 
| who wished it and chose to pay. 


As for the 
poor, they should be buried gratuitously. I 


| can see no possible objection to this arrange- 


ment; it invades no religious or social preju- 


| dice; it secures the desired objects in the 


fullest sense of the words, while every rite 
that can bring comfort to the hearts of afflicted 
survivors could be fully attended to. Deserted 
quarries, as has, indeed, been done in Liver- 
pool, might be rendered available; aban- 
doned mines, also desert-tracks and mountain 
slopes. Dartmoor, Lancashire, or Cornwall, 
thanks to railways, would be readily accessible 
from London say, and the remains might be 
nightly or daily forwarded from any town, large 
or small, to their respective destinations. It 
might be for the railway interest to stir in this 
business; and it would certainly be for the 
interests of every one, that the present revolt- 
ing, unhealthy, insufficient, and scandalous 
modes of interment were wholly discontinued. 

Cholera, plague, fever, after all, are species 
of poisoning, almost if not entirely as much 
within human control, as poisoning by arsenic 
or corrosive sublimate. Preventive measures 
are just as efficient in one case as in the other. 
If the opinion of one who has paid this subject 
long and anxious consideration be of any 
weight, | would utter it as my most sincere 
conviction that the above-named diseases would 
have no power whatever over a community 


| whose sanitary welfare was even tolerably pro- 
| vided for. 


e rich will look to themselves, 
but the poor and ignorant must be minded ; 
they neither know nor care to look to them- 
selves. Their dwellings should be entirely 
are every where, at least 


lization—nay, to common decency. I can 
speak from experience. I have been in the 


huts of the Africans, of the American Indians ; 
I never saw the filth, the desolating, appalling, 
wretchedness that I have over and over wit- 
nessed in England, Ireland, Scotland. It would 
be a glorious aim for the noble profession of 
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architecture, to devise dwellings 
working man ought to inhabit, The Legisla- 
lature, public bodies, should provide places of 
healthy, innocent recreation, good for both 
soul and body, and accessible to the whole 








popaletion 5 gratuitous baths, wash-houses, | 
i reading-rooms, | 


braries, museums, parks, 
gymnasia, copcert-rooms — places, in short, 


where harmless, inexpensive, recreation might | 


successfully enter the lists with debauchery 
and vice. God knows they would be better, 
eheaper, more efficient than jails, peniten- 
tiaries, panopticons, and patent drops; which, 
indeed, they would in time replace, Sanitary 
and moral reforms go together; and as a 
healthy, cheerful, well-lighted, well-regulated, 
abode is found cheaper and better, more con- 
duecive to health and happiness than one that 
reeks with dirt, disease, and immorality; so 
reading-rooms, museums, parks, and picture 
galleries would be found civilizers, cheaper and 
better than the silent cell, the gallows, and 
the scourge. H. M‘Cormac, M.D. 
Belfast, March 5, 1848. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A MBETING was held on the 20th instant ; 
when Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson was elected 
honorary member, and Mr. Thomas Penson 
and Mr, Edmund Sharpe, M.A., fellows. The 
honorary secretary announced the following as 
the subjects proposed for the medals :-— 


Her Majesty having been pleased to grant her 
gracious permission for the Royal Medal to be con- 
ferred en such distinguished architect or man of 
science, of any country, as may have designed or 
executed any building of high merit, or produced a 
work tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge 
of architecture, or the various branches of science 
connected therewith, the Council will in January, 
1849, proceed to award the Royal Gold Medal to 
the author of some literary publication connected 
with architecture. 

The silver medals of 
awarded— 

1. To the best essay on the peculiar characteristics 
of the Palladian schoel of architecture, and a com- 
parison and contrast of its elementary principles and 
details with these of ancient art. 

2. On the best manner of covering the roofs and 
forming the flats and gutters of buildings; the 
nature of the several materials used in various parts 
of the country for these purposes; their most 
effectual and economical application ; the inclination 
to be given to the different parts, and the other 
practical precautions to be adopted to prevent snow 
and rain from penetrating into the building. 

** The Soane Medallion ’’ to the best design for 
a building to serve as a national repository and 
museum for the illustration and exhibition of the 
productions of the industrial arts, 

The successful competitor for this medal, if he 
go abroad, will be entitled to the suro of 50/. at the 
end of one year’s absence, on sending satisfactory 
evidence of his progress and his studies. 


the Institute will be 


Amongst the books presented were an essay, 
on “Cyeclopean Walls” (Kyklepischen Mauern.) 
by Dr. Forehammer; parts of M. Daly’s 
“* Révue Générale de ? Architecture,” and of Mr. 
Fergusson’s beautiful work on Indian arehi- 
tecture, The foreign seeretary, in comment- 
ing on the donations, poimted attention to an 
article in the Réerue Générale, cemplimentary 
ta the Institute for not restricting the compe- 
tition for the gold medal to this kingdom. 

Allusion was made to the cireumstance that 
il the impressions of Mr. Leitch’s translation 
of Miiller’s * Ancient Art and its remains,” (of 
which a copy was presented to the Institute at 
the last meeting), had been destroyed by fire. 

Amongst the letters read, was one from Herr 
Lange, of Fulda, acknowledging the honour of 
his election, and setting forth several subjects 
on which he could afford infermation, espe- 
cially the Carlovingian monuments (eighth 
and ninth century), of his neighbourhood, and 
i collection of terms in use amongst the work- 
men of the middle ages. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt then read a paper on the 
* History, Present Condition, and Proposed 
Restoration of Llandaff Cathedral,’ to which 
we shall refer hereafter, 

In th of a 
ensued, Donaldson 
Early English,” 


conversation which 
objected to the 
to the style 


e course 
Mr 


ippellation of “ 


t was used to signify, and thought the 
* dog-tooth ’’ moulding should have a less 
absurd designation —Mr. Chantrell wae dis- 
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posed to attribute the origin of this moulding 
to the plant Gallium Cruciatum.— Another 
member said the botanical was better than the 
eanine origin, at all events, but neither was the 
right,—in which we fully agree. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON AND THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 


We have now before us, in a printed form, 
the whole of the correspondence between Mr. 
John Lefeyre, on the part of the Lords of the 
Privy Council appointed for matters relating 
to trade, and Mr. Godwin, for the Council of 
the Art Union of London, relative to the mis- 
chievous interference of that board, who, in 
ignorantly risking the disorganization of this 
most important institution, are drawing upon 
themselves a responsibility of no trifling cha- 
racter. We have already laid before our 
readers the gist of the arguments on either 
side,* and shewn the invalidity of the right 
the board claim, and the evii of what they 
require, even if they had the right to do so, 

Since then, their lordships, finding that the 
council would not propose any steps which they 
conscientiously believed would be injurious, 
have issued the following general regulations, 
to apply to a number of bodies (not recognising 
the difference made between them by the charter 
already granted to the Art-Union of London 
and two additional ‘“ Bye-laws,” as they 
please to term them, applying specially to the 
latter body : 


‘* ReguLation 1.—That from and after the time 
named for this regulation to come into force, the 
selection, in the first instance, of works of art, to 
be afterwards distributed as prizes, shall be in- 
trusted in each Art-Union to a committee, consti- 
tuted in such manner as shall be decided on by the 
subscribers in each case. 

I1.—It is left to each Art-Union to decide for 
itself in what manner the works of art so selected 
by the committee shall be afterwards distributed 
among the prizeholders. The mode adopted is, 
however, in each, to be subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trade. 

I11.—The Committee of Selection, or other body 
intrusted with the office, is not to be required to 
choose the works of art from any particular gallery 
or exhibition. 

[V.—The above regulations are not to be binding 
upon any Art-Union until the distribution of 
prizes for the year 1848 has taken place, and they 
are not to apply to that distribution. 

V.—Any Art-Union desiring to effect gradual 
changes in its system or constitution, in order to 
bring it into harmony with that preseribed in these 
regulations, is at liberty to present a plan for that 
purpose to this board, and this board will, if it 
approve the plan, suspend the regulations as re- 
gards such Art-Union for a period of three or four 
years, as may be necessary. 

VI.—Should the special circumstances of any 
Art-Union fo which these rules are applicable ren - 
der a modification of them expedient, my Lords 
will take the case of such Union into consideration 
on a proper representation being made. 

VIl.—This board does not, by issuing these 
regulations, waive its right of making such further 
rules as it may at any time think proper with re- 
spect to any of the Art-Unions to which these 
regulations apply.’’ 

These are the Bye-Laws : 

‘1.—In the annual distribution of prizes for 
years 1849, 1850, and 1851 respectively, a certain 
proportion of the prizes distributed shall consist of 


pictures, drawings, sculpture, or other works of | 


art, previously selected by a committee, appointed 
in such manner as a general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the society shail decide, or, in default of such 
appointment, by the council for the time being, or 
a committee thereof; and in the distribution for the 
year 1552, and in all subsequent distributions, the 
whole of the prizes distributed shall consist of 
works previously selected in manner aforesaid. 
II.—The proportion of prizes to be previously 


selected in the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, and the | : 4 
, | have hitter cause to deplore. 


mode of distributing the prizes so selected in those 


or any subsequent years, shall be decided by a | 
general meeting of the members of the society, to | 


be holden at least three months before the annual 


distribution for the year 1849, subject to the ap- | G . : . ’ 
: . de | > Great Western Steam-ship Com- 
proval of the Board of Trade, or of any other Com- | ing of the G c ship Com 


mittee of the Privy Council to which the con- 
m of Art-Unions may at any time be 
referred.”’ 


sideratic 


Mhroughout the correspondence the council 
have very properly refused assent to the 
assumed right of the board to alter the con- 
stitution of the association. The Act of Par- 


* See p, 109 ante 


liament expressly refers to Art-Unions con- 


a 


| distributes the works 
| provided 
| pended in the purchase of works of art, 


| ciation. 


| Artists 


i ceeds 
| The estimates for restoring her to the con- 


ducted on two recognised different principles, 
and legalises both. According to the Act of 
Parliament, a duly chartered Art-Union which 
distributes by lot to the members certain sums 
of money is legal, as well as one which 
of art themselves, 
only that the money be ex- 
and the society be carried on in good faith 
for the encouragement of the fine arts. 
Whereas the effect of the regulations ordered 
by their lordships is, in contravention of this, 
to declare that only one description of Art- 
Union shall be legal, a power which the council 
consider it their duty to deny. The necessity 
for this course is the greater, because of the 
intimation of constant interference on the part 
of their lordships conveyed in their last com- 
munication,—an interference which must have 
the effect of annoying and discouraging those 
by whom the association is conducted, and will 
tend unquestionably to its ultimate extinction. 
Mr. Lefevre, in his last letter, says :—-* The 
functions which have been assigned totheir lord- 
ships by her Majesty, under the Act of Par- 
liament relating to Art-Unions, render it im- 
perative upon them to decide upon the prin- 
ciples on which such societies should be con- 
ducted, in order to entitle them to the protection 
of the Legislature.” This we entirely deny, 
The only function given to the board by the 
Act, in the case of a chartered body, is that 
of certifving to her Majesty any perversion of 
such an association from the purposes of the 
Act. Their lordships have nothing whatever 
to do with principles,—the Legislature has 
itself decided these. 

Apart from the question of right, the council 
have set forth in their letters the reasons for 
objecting most strenuously to the alterations 
to the requirement of which the board at pre- 
sent confine themselves. 

That each prizeholder should haye the right 
of selecting for himself a work of art from the 
public exhibition was the fundamental law of 
the association when first established,—it being 
considered the most likely to induce large 
numbers of persons to jom the association, 
and thus to become interested in the arts,—as 
tending to induce the largest expenditure on 
works of art,—as best calculated to lead to the 
education of the public in art, to prevent the 
influence of favouritism or individual bias in 
favour of particular classes of art to the injury 
of others, and in all respects to advance with 
the most certainty the great objects of the 
Art-Union of London. 

The experience of eleven years has convinced 
them of the correctness of these views. The 
objections to this principle (small as opposed 
to its advantages) are becoming, as was to be 
expected, less every day, and by the time when, 
according to the orders of the board, all the 
prizes are to be selected by a Committee, will 


for the most part have disappeared. 
The council have shewn in their communi- 


| cations to their lordships the great difficulties 


attending a selection by a committee,—the 
length of time that would be oeeupied to 
obtain the large number of works of art re- 
quired,—which extra devotion could scarcely 
be looked for from an unpaid committee,—also 
the certain dissatisfaction it would give to 
prizeholders, the consequent decrease of sub- 
scribers, and the gradual decay of the asso- 
We hope the council will yet succeed 
in making the evils of the desired change ap- 
parent to the Board of ‘Trade, and that the 
latter will not persist in a course calculated to 
destroy an important educational institution. 
should themselves take steps to 
strengthea the hands of the council, and aid in 
preventing what, if it occurred, they would 





“ Great Britarn.’’—At the meet- 


THe 


pany, at Bristol, last week, the expense 
attending the recovery of the Great Britain 


| was stated to amount, after deducting pro- 


of the materials, to 12,670/. 14s. 1d. 
dition she was in previously to her stranding, 
were, for hull, masts, sails, cabins, boats, 
anchors, cables, &c., 15,886/. 5s.; machinery, 


5,8087.; total, 21,6047. 5s. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, CALCUTTA. 


FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


Marcu 14. Mr. French in the chair.— 
Mr. W. H. Rogers exhibited a drawing of an 
ancient crucifix in Lord Hastings’ collection, 
with his lordship’s permission, and directed 
the attention of members to it, on the ground 
of its peculiar decoration. The hon. secretary 
laid upon the table a German work containing 
144 ornamental designs (K/eines Ornamenten- 
buch). Each plate has several suggestive de- 
signs of value to the carver, jeweller, &e. 

Mr. J. W. Archer then read “ A Memorial 
of the Chapel of the family of Cotton, at Lan- 
wade, in Cambridgeshire,” which embraced a 
detailed description of the momuments # €on- 
tains, the manor-house, &c. 

Mr. Stothard, with permission of the Rev. 
D. Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Islington, amd son 
of the Bishop of Calcutta, submitted the fol- 
lowing particulars of the rise and progress of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calewtta. 

The site comprises seven aeres, and was pre- 
sented bythe Hon. Kast IndiaCompany,in addi- 
tion toa grant of 15,0001.towards the erection of 
the building. The estimated cost of the whole of 
the cathedral was 40,0001., and the outlay has 
been about 50,0004. The bishep and his com- 
mittee experienced great diffiewlty, owing to 
the distance of Calcutta from England, i 
obtaining the services of am experienced archi- 
tect. The Governor-Geperal of India caleu- 
lated the probable expense attendant upoa 
having an arebitect would be 14,400/. (?) pre- 
suming that his services would be wholly | 
required for eight years. Their limited fumds | 
appeared am insuperable barrier to their pro- | 
gress, until Lieut.-Colonel Forbes, of the | 
Bengal Engineers, who has acted as architect | 
to all the prineipal buildings in Calcutta | 
during the last twenty-five years (among which | 
may be mamed the Mint), offered his services | 
gratuitously, which were ‘acerpted, and he has | 
been engaged i in superiotendigg the construc- | 
tion of the cathedral for eight years. 

The style of architecture selected for the | 
cathedral is Perpendicular, with several modi- 
fications to suit the climate. The tower and 
spire are after Norwich Cathedral, with improve- 
ments suggested by that of Canterbury, while 
most of the details, external and internal, are 
from York Minster. The building has been « on- 
structed with bricks of a; pec uliar kind, Clal ly 
prepared for the purpose and with pa aaliien of 
Chunar stone, and well covered, inside and 
outside, with chunam, which takes a polish 
like marble. The limited means at the com- 
mand of the committee would not allow of the 
entire use of stone. 

The extreme length of the cathedral, includ- 
ing the buttresses, ig 248 feet, the width 83 
feet, and the height of the spire 206 feet The 
funds precluded the possibility of a regular 
nave, consequently a western vestibule occu- 
pies its place, being 36 feet by 22 feet. ‘The 
entrance by the western. carriageway is 61 feet 
by 21 feet, and 15 feet high, over which is a 
library of the same dimensions and 35 feet 
high. There is a staircase in the western en- 
trance leading to the western vestibule, in 
which are steps to the tower and library. In- 
side the building, under the lantern, a view is 
obtained of the entire length of the choir, 140 
feet, with its east window; also the north and 
south transepts, each being 44 feet by 28 feet 
In the north transept is plaeed the font, which 
is 8 feet 6 inches square. The view towards 
the west from under the lantern extends 100 
feet (including the vestibule and covered car- 
riage entrance), and displays the great west 
window. The choir is 127 feet by 61 feet, 
covered with an iron trussed roof 47 feet high. 
The chancel is 20 feet by 40 feet; which, with 
the middle aisle, is to be paved with the finest 
Italian marble. The choir will ultimately seat 
1,000 persons, the stalls and pews about 400, 
the middle aisle about 100, the space between 
the altar and the pews about 200. It is pro- 
posed to remove the eovered entrance and 
western vestibule, and add a nave to the 
building 160 feet by 61 feet. 

The subject of the stained and painted glass 
in the large east window is the Crucifixion, 





painted by the late Sir B. Wes P R.A, and 
originally designed for St. George s Chapel, 


Windsor, in 1737; it cost 4,000/,, and was 
presented by the Queen. 
The beautiful colossal statue of the late 


the north transept; it formerly stood in the 
open entrance of the old cathedral, where it 
was exposed to injury from the weather. 

The following is a detailed account of some of 
the expenditure, viz.:—The cathedral, 39,8947; 
the pulpit, communion-table, pews, stalls, 
chairs, and general internal fittings, 2,2891. ; 
the clock, by Vulliamy, cost 675/. 10s. ; five | 
bells, 448/.; bell-frame, 231/. 18s. 3d.; great 
windows in the towers cost 971/. 178.; organ, 
1,600/.; the freight, package, and insurance 
of clock, bells, windows, and organ, cost | 
3077. 10s. 

The whole edifice is not larger than many 
parish churches in this country, such as 
Saffron Waldron, Halifax, Southwell, and 
Manchester. In the Bodleian Library may be 
seen an alabaster mode] of the cathedral, ex- 
ecuted in Italy, 5 feet long and 2 feet high; 
this was given to the University of Oxford by 
the Bishop. Although the building does not 
claim any pretensions to <tr tural propor- 
tions, and perhaps not to many strict archi- 
teetural decorations, still in point of con- 
struction it may be creditable, especially as 
there were several difficulties to encounter: 
one of these existed with regard to the nature 
of the sod. One season was allowed for the 
works to settle before the roofs were put on; 
the settlement of the whale reg | during 
that period was 16 inches, which, it is said, 
was prev! ioushy calculate -d upon * Colonel 
Forbes.* 

it was announced that the Court of Common 
Council, upon the motion of Alderman Thomp- 
gon, has ordered 20/. to be paid upon the 
eompletion of St. John’s Gate. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF GREAT 
GRIMSBY. 

Great Grimssy, which was an important 
port in Saxon times, dates its privileges as 
@ municipality and a Parliamentary borough 
| from the medigval ages, and which but for 
those privileges would long since have sunk 
into a mere fishing village, under the fostering 
assistance of a railw ay company, promises to 
become a great commercial city. 

Nearer to the sea by some three hours in 
the day time and fair weather, by at least 
twelve hours at nightfall or in adverse winds, 
than the prosperous and limited docks and 
port of Hull, Grimsby, perfectly protected 
from bad weather, 1s about to be en- 
dowed with dock and warehouse accommoda- 
tion on a large scale, and to become the ter- 
minus of railways, which will render transit to 
all parts of the kingdom easy 
thus breaking down the 
which destroyed Great Grimsby’s early great- | 


and economical, 


barrier and isolation 


ness. The East Lincolnshire, 

trunk, the Great Northern, g through 
Boston to Peterborough, will open up the 
routes to the } 


metropolis DV the 
Eastern Counties or the London and North 


passil 


( hoice of 


Western, while the Manchester, Sheffield, and | 


Lincolnshire, with the assistance of the Mid- 
land, will, in less than twelve months, open 
put the way to Leeds and the clothing district — 
to Sheffield and the hardware district—to 
Manchester and the cotton district. Within 
two years, to receive the traffic of these lines, 
a dock of 32 acres will be completed, in 

idition to a dock of 17 acres, now exi sting | 
and in full employment. ‘Thus, for the first | 
time, Lincolnshire, the most productive agri- 
cultural county in Britain, will be provided 
with a perfect system of communication to all 
parts of England and Scotland, and with a 
sea-port of the first class, capable of accommo- 
dating 1,200 vessels. 

With such elements of future progress it 

happens that this ancieot borough offers almost 
a clear field for improvement. A stone church, 
sadly shed and mangled w are stucco and | 
joiner’ Gothie, is the only solid witness of | 
Grindlay departed grandeur. The town is | 
composed of @ few streets of brick houses, 
which a B or s Peto would undertake to 
clear away in four and twenty hours. 

‘The propriety of prepari or @ rapid in- 
crease of wealth ae pot “i 
worthy of the age, was fa riy tuuches d upon by 
some of the speakers at an entertainment given | 


° - seems daemedia g that 56,000/. sh 








aid be spe 


1 Kuilding, and that the utmost its friexds can say o 
thet “ in port of construction it may be creditabiec.’’ 


| Bishop Heber, by Chenin, has been Pine in ] 


| property, at that value, 


and its parent | 


“has registered a 


tion, with plans | 





A 


by the mayor and corporation on the Ist inst., 
to celebrate the opening of the first railways 
into Grimsby. 

Mr. John Fowler, engineer of 12 Sheffield 
and Lincolns hire, in the course of his speech, 
observed that, having now by the raib.¥@Y*> the 
partial opening of which they were eng, <4 ia 

| celebrating, sad ty Gee deake jpatened by Mr. 
Rendel, and : advancing to com Jetion” 
| under the care of Mr. Adem Smith, demon- 
strated the near approach of the greatness of 
| Great Grimsby, he trusted that the inhabitants 
and the corporation would prepare to take ad- 
| vantage @f the prosperity in store for them. 
That leéking forward to the time when 
Grimsby would be the principal port of the 
Humber, and of those districts with which the 
railways that day opened would put them in 
close eomnection, amd as such port, the site of 
a populeus and important town—that they 
would lose no @me in preparing, under the 
advice af competent parties, a large and com- 
prehensive plan, for a mew town, for spacious 
streets, for public buildimgs, for promenad lea ; 
_— ali, for a complete system of sewe rage 
and draimage. He did not recommend them 
to rush ipte wild speculations, or uoneces- 
Sary expenses on bot to let every local alteration, 
addition, or professed improvement be care- 
fully considered, with a view to the future, as 
well as the present, before it was undertaken. 

Mr. 8. Sidney, in the same strain, said that 
Grimsby, tke Dogberry, had greatness thrust 
upon it3 its true friends would desire to see it 
prepare to act in @ manner accordant with 
its newly-aequired dignities. It fortunately 
happened that, without seeking foreign assist- 
ance, without danger of debt or taxation, the 
inhabitants of Grimsby had within their own 


| power at once the machimery and the means 
| for a local improvements. 


Right into 
the town, flanking on either hand 


the hes 


' the futare and present docks, lay two tracks of 


land, amounting, as he had been informed, to 
400 acres, the property of the corporation, at 
present merely pasture, but destined soon ater 
the entire opening of the railways and the com- 
pletion of the docks, to become building land 
of valuable description. For thirty-four acres 
of this land, the railway company had lately 
been adjudged to pay at the rate of 500/. an 
acre. An income of 5 per cent. on the whole 
would alone give a 
princely revenue towards valuable, healthful, 
and beautiful improvements; and then to 
distribute this, Great Grimsby had the ad- 
vantage of municipal institutions, granted 
centuries ago, when one of the chief ports of 
the kingdom. 





TREATMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 
SOUTH STONEHAM UNION COMPETITION. 
Sin,—I inclose you a letter received this 

morning, and my agswer to it.—Yours, &c. 
March 18. x x 





Southampton, 17th March, 18438. 
Srr,—Your plan for the proposed new work. 
house for the South Sto cham Union not having 
been accepted by the board of guardians, you will 
have the goodness to inform me the mode of convey- 
ance by which you would wish the plan returned to 
you, and at the same time imelose postage stamps to 


| the amount of 1s. for porterage.—I am, Xe. 


Avex F. Patrerson. 

Sia,—-I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, which I have forwarded to the editor of Tas 
BeiLper newspaper. Common civility would cer- 
tainly require that, after taking the trouble and 
going to the expense of preparing a design for your 
approval, you should retara the plans free of ex- 
pense, without making a profit on the porterage 
from the railway station, and also should thank the 
architects for their trouble.—I am, &c. 





x x 
A. F. Patterson, Esq., Solicitor. 
————E—— EE 
Aim-ricur Drain Prar.—- Mr. Doulton 


design for an air-tight drain- 
trap im glazed stone ware, which has the ad- 
vantage of not permitting corrosion. It con- 
sists simply of a flap, ground quite flat and 
smooth, suspended at the end of a drain-pipe, 
which is f snisdued with an inclined flange, so 
that when the trap is not in action the valve 
rests upon its geat, and should be pertfectiy 
air tignt 
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ORNAMENTATION FROM NATURAL TYPES. 








Fig. 2.—From Nature 





Fig. 3.—From a Door-jamb in Notre Fig. 4.—Stone Canopy in Worms Cathedral. Fig. 5.——From Monument in 
Dame de |’ Epigne, France. Cathedral of St. Omer. 
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Fig. 6.—Crocket, South Transept, Beauvais Cathedral. Fig. 7 


ORNAMENTATION FROM NATURAL 
TYPES. 

We have on several occasions urged the 
advantage to ornamentists of recourse to nature 
for beautiful examples ; in her abundant store- 
house are to be found the types of all that, in 
a conventional form, we are in the habit of 
copying from previous works. Natural objects 
geometrically disposed might be made to pro- 
duce for us a system of ornamentation copious, 
original, and beautiful. 

At hazard, we have taken from a hedge-row 
two slips of the common hawthorn. Depicted in 
figures 1 and 2,—what a graceful element for 
ornamental combination it is seen to present. 

It was from nature that the medieval 
artists obtained their abundant variety, and 
they often went back to the pure source for 
fresh inspiration. The following examples 
from our sketch-book will illustrate the fact. 

Fig. 3 is from the jamb of the south-tran- 
sept doorway, in the church of Notre Dame de 
l’Epigne, near Chalons-sur-Marne, France. 
This edifice, we may mention, is a fine example 
of a large flamboyant church: the western 
front is very elaborate—the carving particularly 
beautiful. As is generally the case throughout 
France, the mouldings are very few compared 
with English examples, and consist for the 
most part of wreaths of foliage and ornaments, 
copied closely from nature. 

Fig. 7 is a corbel, from the same church, 
wherein the leaf of the water-lily is used. 

Fig. 4 is part of a canopy of stone over a 
monument, in Worms cathedral: it is copied 
from rustic woodwork. 

Fig. 5 is from a mural monument in the 
south transept of the cathedral of St. Omer, 
France. It is painted and gilt, as are most of 
the monuments in this cathedral. 

Fig. 6 is a crocket from the doorway in 
the south transept of Beauvais Cathedral: the 
portal generally has elaborate flamboyant deco- 
rations. ‘The transepts (which are later than 
other parts of the cathedral) were commenced 
in 1500, by the architects, “Jean Waast ”’ and 
** Martin Cambiches,” and finished in 1555. 








EXHIBITION OF ART-MANUFACTURES.— 
The exhibition of recent British manufactures 
at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, may be 
visited by tickets, which are obtainable, free, 
from any member, and at several places ad- 
vertised. It will remain open till the 29th of 
next month. 





ORNAMENTATION FROM NATURAL TYPES. 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

THE restoration of Dunstable Church, Beds, 
at an estimated cost of 6,200/., on plans pre- 
pared by Mr. G. Somers Clarke, Architect, has 
been resolved on, and a committee appointed 
to appeal to the public for the necessary funds, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Bedford, 
the Bishop of the diocese, &c. ‘A magis- 
trate’ explains, in the Bedford Times, that of 
the seven plans submitted to Colonel Jebb, 
the Government surveyor, for the improve- 
ment of the County gaol, and of the three 
selected from these, it had been found, that 
although Messrs. Wing and Jackson’s was the 
one appointed for the premium, and was to 
cost only about 14,000/., not more than 114 of 
the 150 cells provided for on that plan could 
be carried out on the separate system, whereas 
Mr. Smith’s plan, with 154 cells, and to cost 
about 18,0001., would not cost more than 
Messrs. Wing and Jackson’s when altered or 
enlarged to an equal extent, and was otherwise 
preferred by Colonel Jebb and the magis- 
trates, and that therefore Mr. Smith’s plan 
had been decided on by the adjourned sessions 
without rescinding the vote as to the premium, 
and that the only question now remaining was, 
whether the selected plan should be at once 
adopted, or an entirely new gaol erected on a 
new site.——A site of 80 acres, in the parish 
of South Weald, for the Essex County Lunatic 
Asylum, has been purchased, at a cost of 
8,000/.——A commodious assembly room is to 
be erected at St. Ives, at the expense of Mr. 
G. G. Day, on a guarantee of rent by a number 
of the inhabitants——-A Mariners’ chapel and 
school is to be erected at Gloucester, so soon 
as subscriptions to a reasonable extent have 
been accumulated._——A fire, originating in a 
stove, near some pews, in Rock Ferry Church, 
Cheshire, lately broke out, destroying pews 
and injuring the property, besides blackening 
the walls and roof, before it was extinguished 
A Church, in the decorated Gothic 
style, with a lofty tower and spire, has 
been erected by the Unitarians at Gee 
Cross, Lancashire. The organ is to be 
placed on a carved oak screen, and the win- 
dows are to be filled with stained glass.——- 
At Bradford, 5001. each have been contributed 
by a gentleman connected with the parish, 
towards the erection of two churches, with 
2,5001. each, towards their endowment. The 
ylans of one of them have been prepared.——- 








| The Snetzler organ in Beverley Minster has 
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.—Corbel, Notre Dame de I’ Epigne. 


been re-opened with extensive additions b 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews. ‘The red cloth 
complained of by a correspondent in Tue 
BuitperR has been removed. St. Cuth- 
bert’s Church, Bensham, pansh of Gateshead, 
was consecrated on 16th instant. The style is 
that of the latter part of twelfth century, de- 
signed by Mr. Hohens architect, with a tower 
and spire. The body of the church is 92 feet ; 
chancel, 22; height of edifice, 110; sittings, 
600, one half free. Mr. Adamson, of Whick- 
ham was the builder, Mr. Dunn, of Gateshead, 
the carpenter, and Mr. Notman, of Newcastle, 
the upholsterer. The cost was about 2,000/. 
-——Messrs. Scott, of Carlisle, have put up a 
stained-glass east window in the chancel of 
the new church at Aspatria, contributed chiefly 
by Mrs. Thompson, of Rose Castle, Mr. Clen- 
nel, of Brayton, the Rev. A. Salkeld, &c. 
The foundation-stone of a new castle has been 
laid by Lady Londonderry, “with her own 
fair hand,” on her maternal estate, in the county 
of Antrim, Ireland. 











RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A RAILWAY signal for passenger-carriages 
was registered in January last, by Mr. T. Ed- 
wards, of Cambridge, who has submitted the 
design of it to our inspection. It consists 
mainly of a red lamp, visible at night both in 
rear and in van, inserted into a red board for 
day signal, and affixed to a vertical rod which 
elevates it out of a box, below the level of the 
carriage roof, when actuated from within the 
several compartments of the carriage by aid of 
a friction pulley and cord, slide-rod and tube, 
secured to the roof-interior. A spring catch 
with a handle outside arrests the signal-rod 
when raised, and keeps it up until the handle 
is pulled back, when it falls into its place, with 
the lamp and board within the protecting-box. 
The modus operandi may be original, but the 
idea is by no means new ; and however inge- 
nious such signals may be, they are all defec- 
tive unless some mode of personal access to 
the carriage be prepared for the guard, who 
must really be allowed to judge of the pro- 
priety of stopping a train, w something else 
than by the mere popping up of any signal, 
however skilfully invented, or however easily 
worked by every old woman of nervish tem- 
perament shut up in a railway carriage. As 
an adjunct, however, to the simple mode of 
converting a series of hhab-Rinasie or a way 
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opened through the series of carriages, into a 
beat for the proper watchmen of the train— | 


a mode whicl ann stood the test of all possible 


or actual circumstances, foreseen or unfore- | 


geen, such as those which have occurred or 
been sugwested ever since we first insisted on 
its general advantages-—Mr. Edward's signal 

vuld perhaps be unobjectionable, and in this 
i ght alone we think it worthy of notice.—— 
A patent has been takem out by Mr. Newton, 


ti 


for casting the whole of the iron wheels of a! 


locomotive at once in a chill, so as to prevent 
unequal shrinking and fracture. 


mould, the 
hardens the whole surface equally. Th: 
same difficulty, if we recollect right, was 
proposed, by & correspondent, to be over- 
come by help of an air blast on the red- 
hot metal, to prevent the unequal! cooling.—— 
An importation of nearly 400 bars of railwa 
iron fone of several similar importations has 
lately been made from the United States.—— 
The W ye-bridge at C hepstow, on the Mon- 
is to be of wood, 





mouth and Gloucester line, 


and of the heig ght of 50 feet from hig bh water | 
mark. The contract is taken, it is said, by a 


Bristol merchant, who has the frameworks 
aireauy In @ forward state. 
is proceeding with the embankment. The 
ik ‘the stone-masons employed at Ash- 
1, on the Manchester and Huddersfield, still 
continues, the reduction of 4d. and 6d. per 

ed by the company, who are the 
tors, being firmly resisted.——A 
large portion of another extensive viaduct has 
fallen—viz., one in course of erection at Fare- 
ham, on the Portsmouth branch of the South- 
Western line.- Another landslip, too, has 
»ccurred on the Edinburgh and Glasgow line, 
at the northern end of the viaduct across the 
Almond, and below the line, which is not one 
of those only now being tested for the first 
time by the destructive agencies of winter, as 
so many others have been, but a line now for 
six years consolidated and established. 





own contra: 








SCOTCH CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
LITTLE RUSSELL STREET. 

Few of the thronging hundreds who con- 
stantly pass down Little Russell-street, Covent 
Garden, have seen the National Scotch Church 
in Crown-court, although it stands within a 
few feet of them. Until 1841, it presented 
nothing more than a brick wail with holes in 
it, but in that year Mr. R. Wallace, with 
cement and considerable skill, gave it a 
Norman facade, bringing the staircases outside, 
and making of them effective a. The 
eburch then occupied a site of 60 ft. by 30 ft. 
Recentiy very considerable 
been made under the able direction of Mr. 
Roberts,—the length has been extended from 

character being pre- 


served, the timbers of the roof thrown open, 


60 ft. tu 90 ft., the same 
and much additional accommodation provided 
to meet the large congregation which Dr. 
Cumming, the minister, has gathered round 
him 

In connection with the church, a handsome 


schovl-house has been erected with its eleva- 
tion in Little Russell-street, under the direc- 
n of the same architect. tis of the tudor 





+ 


aracter in three stories, witha central door 
on the ground-floor, which on Sundays will give 


This is to 
be effected by casting in a circular metal ; 
coldness of which chills and 
| beneficent lady, to nti 


Mr. Robert Sharpe | 


‘ir 


additions have | 


entrance to the church, and a bay window 
with a smaller window at each side, on the | 
first 


inseribed, “ Crown Court Church Schools, 
i848.” Six hundred children will be accom- 
understand 


modated, and we are given to 
1 with the Scotch 


that although connecte 

Church, the building is intended to supply the 
wants of its very destitute and crowded neigh- 
bourhood, without reference to sects. Lhe 
Government grant in aid of the building fund, 


t 
| mit to su h an infliction.’ 


i the excellent 
i committee, ant 


" sid 
; Was ~ An Account of the Effect of the 
de 


floor. The string beneath the latter is | J 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECTS. 


: 
the doings 


S1r,—Your late observations on 
” in respect 


of the “ Church Building Society, 


i 
, 


of the am * Gaeta!” of “ supervising archi- 
. el } _ } J 
tects,” will yo greatly, and, as I opine, rapidly 


to the removal of that element in their consti- 
tution. Your late c rrespon 8 
properly, ** architects, as a body, will not sub- 


It incidentally fell within the range of my 
engagements last week, in a neighbouring 
county, to visit village church which had 
lately been restored. In the course of the 

1 improvement, it oeeurred to a | 
very liberally to- } 


contemplated 





wards an enlarged and imy — feature, by } 
the addition of a clerestory. The edifice had } 


ready so far advanced, that “‘ to return were 


vorse than t yt on,’ and, therefore, the 
ston pillars ] Sig do u nail: to carry the | 
roof, were converted into springers for lancet | 
arches of such superincumbent clerestory | 
wall. In the progress of the works, by some 
ident in the construction of th uffolding | 





(and which, en passant, seems by no m« 
unusual, if the Kus on-square evidence have 
any truth), one of these pillars was driven 





slightly out of its vertical position, not 8 
much as to be in danger, or even to create the 


apprehension of danger, and the church was 


finished: whereupon, a “ supervising archi- 
tect’ arrives, secundu riem, to report there- 
on, and ere he entered the sacred edifice, he 
pronounce dits foundation unstabl ind thence 
proceeding, he declared th pill irs to be 


trembling under their load—the roofing to be 
ill-constructed—and the works altogether to 
be badly performed ! Such a sentence, so 
hastily given in the absence of the incumbent, 
ke to the deli- 
ver, 


was not particularly Christian-li 
cate constitution of the noes ia iy. Howe 
on her venturing to at ** church was 
founded upon a rock,” thie ingredient of his 
condemnation was obliterated from his record 
This sweeping censure very naturally placed 
pastor, with the wardens, the 
i the local architect, all on the 
Other professional gentlemen were 





} } 
hat the 


qui rive. 
forthwith € wee a to re p rt, and having thus 
obtained a multiplied favor urable opinion, they 
waited with some complacency the visit of an- 
other “* revising malas t’’ from the metropo- 
litan society. Inthis gentleman, who ouieed 
during my sojourn, the employment had lost 
ail novelty, his practised eye upon structural 
lugredients saw not the danger which 
affrighted his predecessor, and he at once 
confirmed the whole as to stability, skill of 
workmanship, and quality of material, not- 
withst inding he detailed the facts,—and hence 
the re is some prospect of peace being restored 
in ft he paris! l. 

Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, this circum- 
stance @ severe satire on some of the ; ppoint- 
ments ?-—I am, Sir, &c. 

CHaRLEs HerMspRONG 


Nottingham Park, March 21, 1848 





ON THE FORM OF SEA WALLS. 
INSTITUTION F CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

l4th inst., Mr. Joshua 
nt, in the chair, the paper read 
Storm 
of the 6th | penber: 1847, on four Sea Walls 
of different forms, on the coast near Edin- 
burgh, as illustrating the Principles of the 
: onstruction of Sea Defences.” 
M Ranl kine. 

The principal example given was the sea 
wall of the Leith branch of the Edinburgh and 
Dalkeith Railway, finished in 1837, built by 
the author from Mr. Walker’s design. Just 


| after it was completed a violent storm occurred, 
| which injared almost every similar work within 


has been requested, and teachers sought from | 


the Normal schools in the Borough-road and 


Gray’ 8-Inn-lane 





’ mit to mention that as 
tree uch the court, and the : r¥ 
Rosse f the cesspools and remove the pumps 
ivy which the flowing sance was raised. once a week " 
Oftener, and sent down the op court into Russeli-street 








This evd bas been often iaid before the Sewers’ Com- 
missioners, but in consequence of the ebstinacy of the 
tenants, one of whom would not suffer it to pass under his 
house, it has only now een accomplished 


its range, but produced no ill effect upon that 
structure. On the 6th December, 1847, a still 
more violent sterm occurred, which did great 
damage all around; but the railway wall still 
scaped without injury. The total length of 
the wall was about 750 yards, it ight was 
13 ch at the highest point, 
dit rhout 6 feet at the ends. The 
iat of the top was 4 teet abo we equ noctial 
ness was 5 feet, 


hee t above the | Dea 


=< we 


nishing to 

R i 
spring tide level. Its least thick 
and its greatest 10 feet; the site was vertical, 
but the face had an inclination at the lower 


| part of 5 inches in the foot, lla becoming 


curved as it rose upwards, until at the top it 
overhung slightly. The foundation course was 
compose d of ] irge flat stones, laid h rizontaly, 





4 feet below the surface of the beach, upen a 
stratum of fine sand and gravel, firm when 
dry. but moveable when wet The face was of 


hammer-drest ashlar, about two feet thick; the 
back of rubble, 18 inches thick. The interior 
was filled with concrete. The coping was 
composed of stones each weighing about half 
a ton, connected by means of cast-iron dowels 
The stone used was Craigleith sandstone. The 
face joints were laid in cement for a dept! 
4 inches. The foundation rg prot ected 
pitching of ep go , laid on the natura 
level of the beach. They were partially dis- 
turbed by the tien referred to, and the 


2 me 


| author ascribed this to their weight being in- 


sufficient to resist the vertical oscillation of the 
wayes 

The seeond example was a vertical sea wall 
near Trinity, the foundation of which was 


protected by a dry stone bulwark, sloping at 

angles of from 30 dé 10 deg rh | 

was uninjured by the storm, but the pitching 

was breached at several points Che third 

example was another w wed near ‘I’: uty, of a 

hyperbolic section. The lower part had a slope 
le 


built dry up to a little be rw hs igh water mark; 
it this point there was asharp curve, and the 
upper part was nea:ly vertical, ar 
mortar. The waves extracted the stones of the 
curved portion, and the upper part Deing uno- 
rmined, was destroyed to a great extent. 





he Duiwark of the 


pe Cl 


he last example was 
Granton Railway, the lower part of which 


sloped at about 20 de : th upper portion 
was curved, and was covered by a hea ro- 
jecting string course and parapet. It was 
built dry, and the stones of th LOW part 
weighed not less than half a ton each Chis 


bulwark suffered damage to a slight extent in 
its upper portion. 


These examples were stated to confirm 


1, : on } . 't} - . 
the foll lowing principies -That the prin- 
cipal action of the waves in front of a sea 
wall was a vertical oscillation, produced 
} } ] } } 
by tl combination of the direct and the 


i 
reflected waves that a slo ing bulwark 
loping oscillation, tending to 
yverturn any portion which p-ojected above 
he line of slope : that where the strength of a 
sea wall depended on the the super- 
incumbent masonry, and ion of mor- 
ar and cement, the Postion of greatest stabi- 
ty was vertical ;—an rength 
depended on the sobs of the individual 
stories, the position of greatest stability was a 
very flat slope. In the discussion which 
adduced of the duration 
¢ 


} 


1 
attacks Ot heavy 








ft gp 


that where the st 


ensued, instances were 
of vertical walls, under the 
seas, and on the other hand of their destruc- 
tion, when flat slopes had effectually resisted 
the waves : and it was agreed that in this as 
in i othe cases OF engineering, no em} Tic val 
rules should be laid down, but that the skill of 
the engineer should be ex« ted t o adopt such 
forms of comatens tion as were best adapted to 


he locality and the circumstances. 





THE SEWERS, THE THAMES, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 
To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London* 
My LORD, The pre sent communi uti 1m is 
addressed to your lordship, as conservator of 
the Thames, in consequence of the thorough 
conviction that the e proceedings of the Metro- 
politan Sewers Commission are threater 


with the most imminent danger; and I beg to 


Nog us 





attention to the following facts :— 

rhe law of 1535 enacted that any une con- 
he Thames should 
esirous were our 
ancestors to preset! »the noblest river in the 
land. Previous to our present house arrange- 
ment being 1 





veying refuse matter into 


forfeit 100 sniliip 





? 7. 

introduced, the more offensive 
refuse could not flow into the sewers, and it is 
only during the last forty vears that sulliage 





has been allowed to be passed IDtO I The 

expense and trouble to be incurre ] by th se 
, , } 1y 

new house arrangements were considerabdie, it 

being necessary to come t terms with a road 





or paving and parochial trust, with a water 
company, and with the Commissioners of 


7 nsert the f wing that both sides may be heard 
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a nema — 
Sewers. The expense and trouble thus to be | | the din of the Mendicit Society ents been Correspondence. 
incurred, and the doubtfulness of the benefit closed in consequence of the prevalence of ae 
to be derived by a direct communication be- | typhus fever in the establishment; that one A QUERY. 


tween a house and a sewer (7?) have prevented 
the rapid introduction of a change of arrange- 
ment. One-half only of the houses in the City 
itself, and a far smaller quantity in the suburbs 
are drained into the sewers. 

With this limited extent of house drainage, 
the sewers lying east and west of the City are 
termed ‘ elongated cesspools ;”’ and although 
the highness of the level of the city and the 
excellency of the sewers, exempt them from 
the term, yet the construction of flushing 
apparatus in the highest situations clearly 
proves that the refuse already passing into the 
City sewers does not flow naturally through 
them into the Thames. With respect to the 
Thames, it has to be remembered that the 
evidence received by the Sanitary Commission, 
and by them deemed so important as to b 
embodied in their first report, shews the im- 
mediate connection between the cholera and 
the mouths of sewers and rivers receiving the 
contents of sewers. At Carlisle, it is proved, 
for example, that cholera broke out near a 
mill, and raged down the dam-side, all the 
drains and sewers in that part of the town 
emptying themselves into the dam-race; few 
cases occurring in any other part of the town. 
Cholera appears to have generally in Europe 
followed the track of rivers and water-courses, 
and in cities and towns kept in a remarkable 
manner to the neighbourhood of sewer mouths. 
In Lancashire it manifested itself with peculiar 
virulence near the outlet of drains. 
pool one morning, it was discovered that several 
men had been seized with cholera on board a 


person had died from ulcerated bowels, trace- 
able to the opening of a sewer near Thames- 
bank ;” and that another person “had died 
from English cholera in forty-five minutes 
after being attacked ;” then it does appear to 
be a duty to the public to make this appeal to 
your Lordship as Conservator of the Thames, 
and to call attention to the evidence referred 
to, respecting sewer mouths and rivers re- 
ceiving the contents of sewers.—I have the 
honour to be, your Lordship’s most obedient 
servant, J. J. Mornewoop. 


London, March 16th. 





CONSTRUCTION OF GRANARIES. 


es 


In the January number of the Westminster 
Review, the means of preserving corn is dis- 
cussed, and the following remarks are made on 
the construction of granaries :— 

‘Three conditions are essential to the 
process of putrefaction; viz. heat, moisture, 
and still air. With wind, moisture is carried 
off; with cold, decomposing process is 


checked, as may be seen by the carcasses of 


| animals that lie through the winter in snowy 


t +16 | 
At Lis er- 


vessel lying in one of the docks. The men | 





were sent to the hospital, and another 


44) Ips 
with a healthy crew, took her station. The 
next morning all the hands on board were ill 
of cholera. On examining dock, it was 


found that a large sewer Fe acs its con- 
tents under the spot where the vessel was 
placed. In the metropolis it is proved that 
the cholera spread from Wapping along 
that side of the shore, including Limehouse ; 
crossed to the opposite side of the river, namely, 
Rotherhithe and Bermondsey ; it then attacked 
the lower parts of the borough of Lambeth; next 
the lower parts of Westminster; then it ex- 
tended along the Fleet-ditch, and thence passed 
into the city. This confirms the statements 
which have fre: quently been made by competent 
authority, “that the atmosphere along the bank 
of the Thames is greatly vitiated by the dissi- 
pation of malaria.” Dr. Hall, speaking of 
ventilation, asks very pointedly, “ of what ad- 
vantage is a stream of air bringing the filthy 
stenches of the Thames, and other rivers, into 
which our towns at present are pies ey d; a 


most abominable contrivance, and one of the 


chief causes of typhus fever and other dis- 
eases.”” These are the consequences resulting 
from the drainage of perhaps one house in five 





} j 


into the sewers, taking the whole district wit! 
in four one of St. Paul 43 
W ith all the se fi acts 


other week how wd. additional refuse has | 


been flushed through the sewers. ‘The sewer 
mouths being at low-water mark, the Thames 
can only receive the refuse at or near low-water 





mark,—a time when it is most objectionable | 
a | ; © 2 tf 
and ir 1juric yus to the puoltic, It then first runs j 
up the river, and as it afterwards returns, it is | 
met by the fresh tide, to be washed backwards 
and forwards within a few miles of th 


vitiating the atmosphere and 
which six out of the eight w 
supply the metropolis. If the 
be but as 1 in 5 (and this is: 
four times the quantity of refuse will be forced 
into the Thames by “making tl 
compulsory. If the accumulation in cesspools 
be taken as averaging six yea 
and-twenty times the quantity ha as to be forced 
into the Thames. On the 13th of January it 
appears “that 3,472 notices had been served 
for enforcing thorough drainage.” Mr. Hos- 
king, in a postscript to a late publication, h 
been endeavouring to arouse the attention of 
the public to the dangé erous proceedings 
referred to. 

The conviction and warning of a man so 
well acquainted with metropolitan building 
and drainage area, is well entitled to receive 
your Lordship’s serious consideration; and 
when we have heard on the same day “ that 





then four- 


mountains, and dry up to glue. Without air, 
every thing is locked up and remains in 
statu quo; as reptiles have been buried for 
ages in blocks of yer or ancient trees, and 
then resumed their vital functions, unchanged 
by time. 

In direct opposition to these principles are 
the granaries of Great Britain nd other coun- 
tries constructed. Their site is generally the 
bank of a river, or the sea-side. They are 


| built of many floors, at a vast expense. ‘They 


are provided with many windows, each floor 


| being the height of a man, yet not permitting 














more than twelve to fifteen inches depth of 
grain on each floor for fear of heating, unless 
in the case of very old samples. Men are con- 
tinually employed to turn the grain over, to 
ventilate it, and clear out the vermin; and the 
weevil is naturalised in every crevice, as surely 








as bugs in neglected London beds, or cock- | 


roaches in West Indian sugar ships. 
admission of air that permits this evil, that 
promotes germination, that permits the exist- 


fence of rats and mice. In the exclusion of air 


is to be found the remedy. 

The practicalization of this is neither difh- 
cult nor costly: on the contrary, close grana- 
ries might be constructed at far less propor- 
tional cost than the existing kind. They might 


be made under ground as well as above 
ground, in many cases better. They might be 
constructed of cast-iron, like gasometer tanks ; 


or of brick and cement; or ot brie K and as- 
phalte, like underground water-tanks. It 
only required that they should be air-tight, 
and consequently water-tight A single man- 
hole at the top, similar to a steam-boiler, is 
1 : 


all the opening require a with an air-tight 


It is the | 


ver, The air-pump has long ceased to be a ' 


philosophic toy, and has taken its place in the 
arts as a manufacturer's tool : and no difficulty 
would exist as to that portion of the 1 

nism. Now, if we s 





Sin,—Will one of your correspondents 
favour me with a solution to the following 
question? 

Query.—A church bell, with its appur- 
tenances, weighing five tons, is to be supported 
in the middle by a beam, having a clear width 
between the bearings of 20 feet. 

Required to know the best form of beam in 
either of the following materials, and which 
of these materials is best suited for the 
purpose, viz., English oak, Baltic timber, 
or cast-iron. a. ¥. &. 

Yeovil. 





sHisceiiaiuea, 

Jonzes’s Fricrion Hammer.—We have 
been favoured, says the British Mirror, 
with a sight of a novel machine which has 
just been completed, and is now at work 
at the Great Western Works, the inven- 
tion of Mr. John Jones, manager of the works, 
who also invented the ‘‘ Cambrian Engine.’ 
The machine is called a * Friction Hammer,” 
and consists of frames of cast-iron, im which 
are vertical slides acting as guides to the 
hammer, and also supporting the machinery 
necessary for putting the hammer in motion. 
The hammer consists of a plane bar of flat 
wrought iron, so arranged as to work in the 
slides, and is raised by means of two vertical 
rollers turning in opposite directions, which 
are made to bear upon the bar by an exceed- 
ingly simple arrangement of levers. A slight 
pressure upon the handle of one lever raises 
the hammer to any height not exceeding 7 feet ; 
the pressure being removed it falls by its own 
gravity; this lever is also arranged so as to 
stop the hammer in any part of its descent, 
should circumstances render it necessary. The 
friction rollers are put in motion by means of 
straps and pulleys, tly-wheels beng also fitted 
on each strap. A double punching and shear- 
ing machine of great power, by the same in- 
ventor, has also just been completed at these 
WOrkS. 

New Market-Hacte av Lyrnam.—The 
foundation has been laid of a new market at 
the village of Lytham, near the mouth of the 
river Ribble in Lancashire. ‘The market is 100 
feet long, 36 feet wide within the wails, and 24 
feet high to the inside of the apex of the roof. 
The exterior has in the centre a tower 17 feet 
square and 30 feet high, exclusive of a bell and 
clock turret above. In the centre is an arch- 
way formed by detached ‘Tuscan columns and 
square pilasters rusticated by square blocks 
lett rough; above is the  entablature 
of the order, and aa arch and keystone 
varved with a cornucopia, symbolic of plenty 
Above is a string course, triple window, with 

circular heads and keystones, and above these 
acornice of bold projection with cantilevers, 
&e. Out of the roof an octagon turret rises, 
containing a clock and bell. On each side of 
the centre tower, on the ground-floor, are four 
open arches. ‘The ends bave each three stone 


arches, the centre ones containing wooden 


necha- 


. ; , uppose a ifs : “ast-iron 
or brick cylin er sunk In the « ittom 
Ray 2 } j ae 
being conical, and the t yp a ed over: an} 





air-pump adjusted f Ir exhau sting the air, and | 


1 Archimedean screw pump to discharge the 
grain, we have the whole apparatus complet 
If we provide for wet grain, a wat 
be added, as to a leaky ship.’ 

The advantages of air-tight chambers for 
mnany other purposes than the preservation of 
corn would be great. 

4 

joints of openings, &c., air-tight, at small ex- 
pense. Few people, however, think of adapt- 
ing new materials. Routine enslaves us ail, 
We cannot see beyond our noses 





INTRAMURAL InwreRMENT.—The com- 
mittee of the metropolitan clergy, called to 
examine into a plan for establishing ** Paro- 
chial burial-places,” have made an important 
report on the subject admitting the necessity 
of Cucontioutng interments within the metro- 


polis 


Gutta Percha would | 
seem to afford the means for making the | 


;} in your last week’s ae ILDER a statement 
er-pump may i 





| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
} 
i 
; 


doors, the side arches, windows rusticated. 
The building is of red brick, with moulded 
quoins ; the plinths, imposts, keystones, 
columns, pilasters, &c., of stone Mr. Charles 
Reed, of Liverpool, is the architect employed. 


ASSESSMENT OF Mitvron.—Sir: Noticing 


tu the effect that the parishes of Graves- 
end and Milton were about to be re-assessed, | 
beg to give you a list of the tenders which were 
delivered to the Board of Guardians for that 
purpose, by which you will see that the appel- 
lation “ blind,” which is sometimes applied by 
you to certain builders, may with equal pro- 
priety be attached to certain surveyors. The 
tenders were as follows :— 


Messrs. Hubble and Gould, jun. £250 
Mr. Doule 224 
Mr. Martyr 129 
Mr. Tress 120 
Messrs. Barr anc 4 Son G4 


I may observe that these tenders were not for 
the assessment of Gravesend and Milton, but 
for that of Milton only; the number of assess- 
ments in which parish exceed 1,900! 
Gravesend, ConsisTENCY 
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Prosectep Works, &c.—Tenders have 


been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of a battery, &c. near Tilbury Fort ; works 
at the Bedford County Prison ; a ward at the 


West Ham Union Workhouse ; a retort-house, | 
| antithesis to zinc, oF a negative pole to it as | 
the positive), in coating iron, whereby the pro- | 


chimney, coal and lime sheds, at the Monk- 
gate Gas Works, York; three shops and 
dwelling-houses, in Silver-street, Hull; and 
also for a supply of 1,600 tons of chairs and 


40,000 sleepers (separate tenders), for the | 


Bristol and Birmingham division of the Mid- 
land Railway. 

Recovery or District 
Fers.—At Guildhall, last week, Mr. G. A. 
Young, surveyor, came before the sitting ma- 
gistrates to answer the complaint of Mr. 
Woodthorpe, the surveyor of the eastern dis- 
trict of the city of London, for neglecting to 
pay to him 2/, 2s., as his costs, pursuant to an 
award of the official referees. Mr. Young said 
he refused to pay this on the principle that 
those who endeavoured to serve the public 
ought not to be mulcted for their pains. In 
passing accidentally by America-square, he 
observed a house to be in a condition danger- 
ous to the public, and he gave notice to the 
district surveyor of the fact. The surveyor 
thought the building safe, but he (defendant 


SuRVEYOR’S | 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GALVANIZATION OF 
Mertats.— Messrs. Morehead and Rogers 
have patented the use of alloys of zinc and tin, 
or zine and lead, or all three, combined in cer- 
tain cases with antimony (an electro-thermal 


tective power of the zinc is combined with cer- 
tain other advantages, such as the obviation 


Tue Dee Bripce.—From a conversation 
which took place in the House of Commons a 
few evenings since, it would appear that one of 
the remaining girders of the bridge had been 
cracked by a workman driving a pin into it 
with a four-pound hammer, and that some 
consternation had been excited. Mr. Strutt 
said he was enabled to state that, though there 


| was no danger to the public in consequence of 


of its brittleness by aid of the tin, which is | 


well known to coat iron without that tendency 
to scale off which zinc has manifested. The 
patentees have also protected various other 
improvements, such as the use of vapour of 
muriatic acid to dissolve the oxide generated 
on the iron surface, and the use of rollers 


plunged in a soft and not quite fluid bath of | 
the public safety, measures should be taken to 


alloy, while the iron plates to be coated are 
pressed by the rollers during the process of 
coating. 

PHILOSOPHY FOR THE WoRKINGCLASSES. 


|—The Liverpool Mercury very justly remarks, 


“ Those who desire the stoppage of trade 


cannot do better than riot; those who desire | 


increased taxation, impoverishing their em- 
ployers, and thereby lessening work, will 


| riot; those who desire severe government, 
restrictive laws, and legal bloodshedding will 


still thought otherwise, and brought the mat- | 


ter under the notice of the official referees, 
having no personal interest in the matter at 
all, and interfering solely for the safety of the 
public. Mr. Woodthorpe said the case did 
not stand exactly as represented. Mr. Young 
would not have been asked to pay anything if 
he had not appealed against his decision. The 
surveyor for the owner of the house concurred 
with him that the building was safe, and so 


did the official referees; and as these four | 


surveyors were of one opinion, the magistrates 
would believe Mr. Young was wrong, and had 
troubled them all unnecessarily. He had had 
eight attendances on the subject, and this 
might occur every day if it were not checked 
by ordering the payment of costs. He handed 
in the award to prove his case; and the ma- 
gistrates, after referring to the statute, said 
their duty was only ministerial, to enforce 
payment of the award, without entering into 
its fairness or expediency. The fees must be 
paid. The district surveyor presented them to 
the poor-box. 

Bisnop’s Patace, Herrrorp.—At a 
soirée given by the Hereford Literary and 


Antiquarian Society last week, amongst other | 
communications, the dean exhibited a number | 
of drawings and plans of the ancient Norman | 


refectory at the episcopal palace, remarking 


that the present entrance hall is, in fact, | 
nothing but the ancient refectory encased. | 
He explained, at some length, the construc- | 


tion of the roof, and exhibited a portion of 


one of the semicircular arches, with two of | 


the capitals, which were all apparently of oak. 
He remarked that the arch consisted of a 
torus between two fillets. The nail-head 
ornament was also used. He went on to 
observe that the plan of the hall was that of a 
central portion, separated by longitudinal 
arches from two aisles; the roof of the central 
hall being spanned by three semicircular 
arches. ‘The effect must have been very 
striking, from the massive simplicity of the 
construction. He found that the hall was 
used as a refectory for the canons in resi- 
dence; and a book which he held in his hand 
contained a great many curious items in the 
accounts, illustrative of the regulations under 
which the members of the cathedral body were 
at that period. 

Tue Instrirvre or Fine Arts.—A con- 
sersazione given by the Institute of Fine Arts, 
on Saturday last (18th) was very numerously 
attended: a good show of pictures and works 
of art occupied the walls and tables, and 
induced much pleasure and instructive chat. 


We should be glad to see a larger number of 


the elder members of the profession aiding in 
the progress of this institution, which would 
lead to the adoption of more extended views, 
and enable it to take a proper position. Even 
as it is, the exercise of energy and ability 
would greatly elevate its character. 

New Hovses or ParLiaMENT.—The 


commissioners appointed to superintend the 
building of the new Houses of Parliament are, 
Earl Grey, Mr. Greene, M.P., and Sir John 
Burgoyne. 


riot. But those who desire peace, and em- 
ployment, and wages, and cheap food, will 
assist the middle classes in enforcing public 
economy and equal taxation, so that the limbs 
of industry may be free, and the fruits of in- 
dustry may be enjoyed by all classes entitled 
to them.” 

PLiuGGinc AvoipEp,—The evils resulting 


| from plugging in flues for skirting grounds, 


&c., often pointed out in our pages, have led 
a correspondent who signs himself “ James 
Ivison,” to suggest the manufacture of a 
brick with a dove-tail mortice in it to receive 
a plug formed in three pieces,—an ingenious 
notion deserving of consideration. He says, 
—* I need not tell you how strongly plugging 
in green work is to be deprecated, more 
especially in work no thicker than 9 inches ; 
and as to wood bricks, they seldom or ever 
remain tight. ‘The plug-brick could be made 
of coarse pottery or hard brick material, or 
when it did not interfere with the bonding of 
the work, stone could be used of any size, as 
in the north of England it is extensively used 
and worked cheap. ‘The plugs could be fixed 
in with marine glue,and built in the wall as 
the work proceeds.” 

Tue CyLinperR Rattway BripGE ovER 
THE Conway.—This novel and bold piece of 
iron construction, designed by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson for the passage of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway, has been floated to 
its position and is ready for hoisting. ‘T'wo or 
three weeks, however, will probably elapse 
before it is in its place. The tube or cylinder 
is made of wrought-iron plates, varying in 


| thickness /from 4 inch to 1 inch, riveted toge- 


ther, strengthened by T irons; and, to give 
additional strength to the whole, a series of 
cells is formed at the top and at the bottom of 


that crack, it was the immediate intention of 
the Company to remove the girder and replace 
it with a sound one. Precautions had in the 
meantime been taken by the Railway Commis- 
sioners that so long as the structure remained 


| Sages it should be visited from time to 


time, and that if anything was seen likely to 
create alarm, or in any way inconsistent with 


provide against such a contingency, and a 
report made to the commissioners thereon. 

THe LiverPooL STONEMASONS AND 
THEIR EmpLoyers have had a misunder- 
standing as to the terms of an alleged mutual 
resolution, formally entered into between them 
in November last, whereby it is said to have 
been agreed that, while a reduction of wages 
to 27s. a week should then be submitted to by 
the men, a return to the previous rate would 
be made by the masters on 1st March, 1848. 
Some of the masters, however, as the workmen 
now complain, have refused to fulfil the latter 
terms of their mutual resolution, and a partial 
strike is the unfortunate result. 

A Susscription for behoof of the unfor- 
tunate English, Irish, and Scottish workmen, 
to whom their fellow-workers in France 
have given “French leave” to quit the fra- 
ternal dominion of the Republic, has been 
opened by Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, with the sum of 2001. Messrs. 
Herries and Farquhar are the bankers 
to the Committee. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of France (quite unnecessarily, we 
imagine,) have warned all foreign work- 
men that they need not expect to reap any 
benefit by the grand schemes about to be car- 
ried out for behoof of the Parisian and cther 
French operatives. ‘They might at same time, 
however, have intimated that the savings and 
wages of those who have been expelled so 
summarily without either, would not be in- 
cluded under the equally grand schemes of 
confiscation already carried out in the suspen- 


| sion of savings and other bank payments in 


cash, by means of which so many of these 
poor people have already suffered, and are 
likely yet to suffer. 


THe Batus and WASHHOUSES in 


| George-street, Euston-square, since opening 


the tube, between an inner ceiling and floor | 


and the exterior plates. The upper cells, eight 


in number, in the transverse section, are | 


nearly square, being 1 foot 9 inches high, and 
1 foot 8} wide. The lower cells, six in num- 
ber, are 2 feet 34 inches wide, by 1 foot 9 
inches high. The space between side and 
side of the tube, is 14 feet, and the height of 
the whole, inclusive of the cells, is 22 feet 
34 inches at the ends, and 25 feet 6 inches at 
the centre. The total length of the tube is 
412 feet. One end of the tube will be fixed 
to the masonry of the pier, but the other end 
will be so arranged as to allow for the expan- 
sion of the metal by the action of atmospheric 
variations, and will, therefore, rest upon 
eleven rollers of iron, running on a bed of 
plate; and, that the whole weight of the tube 
may not be carried by these rollers, six girders 
are carried over the tube and riveted to the 
upper parts of the sides of the tube; and 
these side portions rest upon twelve balls of 
gun-metal running in grooves, which are fixed 


in August, 1846, have been attended by 179,000 
bathers, and 56,237 washers, &c., of nearly 
2,000,000 articles. The receipts for five weeks 
ending 12th inst. were 154/. 143. 4d.; ex- 
penses, 1197. 5s. 7d.; profit, 35/, 8s. 9d.; do- 
nations, 60/.—reducing the building debt, of 
815/. only now remaining and in rapid course of 
payment. 

Gas 1s MARYLEBONE.—Resolutions in 
favour of the admission of the Western Gas 
Company into the parish have been ultimately 
confirmed by a majority of 58 to 27 opposed 
to them. “ The vestry was again densely 
crowded by the members, as was also the gal- 
lery by the rate-payers.’’ One of the speakers, 
Mr. Glasier, in considering the reasonable 
prospect of benefit to the Western Company 
by allowing it to compete with the Imperial, 
reminded the meeting that “ the Imperial were 
in the habit of paying 6 per cent., and 3 per 
cent. bonus, and that they had a reserve fund of 
200,000/.”" The Western, he observed, had 
recently expended 40,000/. in their works. 

Tue New Nationa GALLERY.—A sub- 
scriber says,—I have reason to believe it is the 
intention to erect houses on the area occupied 
by Leicester-square. Before such an oppor- 


| tunity is entirely lost, might it not be sug- 


to iron beams let into the masonry.* The | 


whole weight of the cylinder is stated to 


' be 1,300 tons: two hydraulic rams of great 


power will be used to raise it. 
gated ugliness is much to be deplored. 





* The “Illustrated News’’ of March 1lith, contains 
several views of the bridge, and diagrams shewing the con- 
struction. 


Its unmiti- | 


gested to secure so eligible, and central, a site 
for a National Gallery, and render it a building 
an ornament to the country, and appropriate 
to its purpose. A grand quad ular edifice 
might be formed in every respett suited to 
such a purpose. 

PETITIONS AGAINST THE Parent Laws. 
—We understand that petitions, praying for a 


| reformation of the great abuses which at pre- 


sent exist in the patent laws, are in course of 
signature. Reformation is greatly needed. 








none 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 


TusspaYy, March 28.—Institution of Civil Engineers, | 


S P.M. 
Taveaspay, 30.—Society of nant 8 P.M. 





~ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received. —“* J. R.’’ (Red Lion-square ; -e Be 





“8. B.,” “ H.,” * H. W. B. 3. WwW.” F. s.,” 
Kent (Thanks), “7.0. mm.” * P.M. F.,” Stroud (If not j 
R.C 


juconvenient, we should leave the arca open), “ 

Take proper advice), ‘‘ W. N.”’ (Mr. Grissell is the con- 
tractor: time is necessarily uncertain); ‘‘ C. H.’’ Notting- 
ham (next week); “* R.S.”’ (No); “*W. P. A.” (The 
numbers may be had), “ T. G.’’ (Ditto). “‘ Studies from 


old English Mansions, Poni Series ; their Furniture, &c.’’ | 


by C. J. Richardson, F.5.A.: McLean, Haymarket. 
‘* The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
by R. W. Billings and W. Burn: Blackwood and Soas— 


Part XII. Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ Report on Sanitary State of | 


Marylebone.”’ 

“G, J. K.’’—Now too late. 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.”"*—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RCHITECTURAL COLOURING and 





PERSPECTIVE Established 1835.—CLASSES for the | 
above, on Mondays and Thursdays, are instructed at 69, John- | 


street, Fitzroy-square, by Mr. RAWLINS, Teacher of the same at 
St. Mark's College. Chelsea. —Terms, for the full Perspective Course, 
Two Guineas.— exhibition Drawings. &e., pre pared 


TO STONE.M ASONS 
/ SMITH and BUILDER'S IRON- 
4 MONGER. who requires some Stone-work Erecting, would 
be glad to meet with a Stone-mason who would take Smiths’-work 


- general Ironmongery in return, at AGREED PRICES on } 


both sides As the stone-work required would come to several 
hundred pounds. this would be found an advantageous opportunity 
to any mason who may have buildings now erecting.—Application 
to be made, by letter onlv, pre paid, with real name and address, 
to A. Z., Glascott’s Metal Warehouse, 20, Brownlow-street, Drury- 


lane. 
UILDERS and Others desirous of 
embarking ina BUILDING SPECULATION, are qi 
to inspect a plot of Freehold Land, containing about five a 
situate at EAST BOURNE, in SUSSEX. The land will 
on Building-lease (with powers of redemption).in plots. It is most 
desirably situated on the Cliff, and adjoining to the Sea-houses ; 
the soil is dry, and the supply of water ample; brick-earth and 
stone are on the spot. The Kailway is fast approaching « 
and the Station will be within a quarter ofa mile of the I 
offered.— Plans may be seen, and all particulars known 
either to Messra SIMPSON, 29, Saville-row, London, or 
J AMES BERRY, Are hitect, "Lewes. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS 














ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS | 


and WRITERS to the Trade only 
70, York Road, Lambeth ; and at 28, Cross Street, 
Blackfriars Road 
*.* An Apprentice wanted 


yj TESTof LONDON and WESTMINSTI ER 
Cc EME TERY, Old Brompton and Fulham 2m 
only from P iceadilly. Consecrated by the Bishor 









-_ The public are invited to inapect the Cemetery. w h 

open daily, for inte rments fro m bt i ght < } ] 
each Table »s of ch sined 
at the office. 153, Pix es 


A portion of the gro nund is unconsecrated 
JOHN H. RUDDICK, Secretary 





APER-HANGINGS.— 4 ‘I 
Psy. cop efi lla o,,Be ILDERS and C ARPENTE RS.— | 


STOCK rr APER-HANGINGS always on hand at S [TUCKER'S j 


ade are respectfully invited | to inspect the nm 


Paper-hanging Warehouse. 264. High H Iborn, 
Inn-fields, and also at the Manufactory, 44, Car 
*E h consist of every variety of d 





ng, and at astonishing low 
| prove ted-room papers from $d. per yar 
observe the address, 244, High Holborn 


PPAPER-HANGINGS, “CHEAPEST IN 


LONDON Suilders, the Trade, and ¢ ntry Des nlers, 
may select from a Stock of 20,000 Pieces, 2 F f 

h_and Enelish. Bedrooms, $d. per 
Plocks, 6d, per yard P: atterns 

re try ; and Goods forward free 
nt allowed n taking a quantity Pa 
4 Terms, cash. Es 
. Lowther Arcade 








rp “FRENCH REVOLUTION and |, 


HANGINGS 










FRENCH PAPER 
Messrs. MARKS an‘ i Co. beg to i 


tranquillity exists at present ir all the Paper-hang 





that their new Spring Stock, ¢ er is at the 
warehouse, at the dut number 
of expressly-made orizina e i at 





prices varying fro 
, Princes-etr 





P \PER HANG INGS NU F 
STY’S ROY AL L 


E T. “ARCHER, 45 


ACTURED UNDER HER 
ETTERS PATENT 
As 


PAPERS, fitted up in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also i# kept 
an extensive ve at op f every varie at the lowest 
oasible price and of the hest manufacture, in English and French 
Desens, by the best Artists: and where may be had a larve ass 
ment of French and other Continental Paper-hangings always on 
hand.—Builders and large Consumers are particularly invited to 
the above.—451, Uxford-atreet 


+ IDE + x: 
YO GAS COMPANIES, Gas Fitters, and 
Gas Consumers.— N. DEF RIES, 19, Hampste aul-r ad, 67 
Martin’s-lane, and 118, Argyle-street Giaag’ « ro 
eight years’ experience his DRY METER to be 
war. that nearly ®.000 are now in uae 
= are never aftecte: i by Heat, Damp, or F 
ned on Hire of all the Gas Companies wh A 














© their 


Sastemndtl Testimonials of great value may be obtained at either | 


Peston 





OMESTIC GAS FITTINGS. — The | 





cleanliness, cheapness, brilliancy, and «afety 
of lighting private residences are leading { . > its a ~ ption. 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANE'’S atock of LA MP 8, Chandeliers, 
Brackets, &c., is very large, and exhibits the most él 
modern designa G. and J. DEANE fit up single apartm 
houses on true scientific principles, and in the most artistic style ; 
and as every thing is got up in their own workshops, (. an iJ 
DEANE can engage for the strictest punctuality and the lowe 
possible charges.—N_B. Plans and estimates prepared GEORGE 
and JOHN DEANE, Gase-fitters, opening to the Monument, 4, 
King William-street, London-bridge. 










Mi IRTGAGE AND ANNU ite OFFI E, 1a 
CHANCERY-LA 


ERSONS requiring LOANS by way of | 


MORTGAGE, or otherwise, upon any available security, 
may at all times procure an advance to the extent of from £100 te 
£156,000, or so much as the property will bear, by applying to Mr 
BRAY, surveyor, at the offices as above. 

N.B To expedite the rr personal application at the 
office would in all cases the party bringing with them 
the abstract of title, plans, &, 


rm the Trade that the createst | 


Oxfor: petal so- | 
licits an inspection of the various DECORATIVE | 





7 
MITH and ENGLISH, 
ENGINEERS. BUILDERS. MACHINISTS, 
IRON and BRASS POUNDERS. and GENERAL 
ANUPACTURERS, 


sumsann anus LEICESTER-SQU ARE, ues. 


* , “ 
RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- | 
street, St. Lukes —J. J JONES having made additions | 
| to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 
Girders, Rai 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Oanti- 
levers, Newel _ Water Closet Work, Area Gracings, Fly and 
| other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &. 
BAKERS OVER WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 





j 
| nection. Cal 





AST-IRON PIPES, for Gas, Water, or 


Drainage, 1) to 1% iaches diameter, with every requisite con- 

— Grates of various patterns. 

afacture In stock at 
Lendon. 


Wrought iron rabing of an Irom Wharf, 68, Bankside, 


nes, Gates, [ron Copt Balconies, Window Guards, | 


Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, | 


Ranges, &c., always in in Stock. 


: IRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE. 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of those for every purpose, either structural or ornamental. 
heel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and 

Hot Plate Metal. 

A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and ) G@ Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &c 
j A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsizhtly 


of Ironwork, complete to specifieation, and the work executed with | 
every attention to aay and dispatch. 
GLOVER'S FOUNDRY, 
148, DRURY LANE. and cH ARLES- STREET. 
TRON-WORK FOR BAKERS’ OVENS 


A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Earl 


° Street, Blackfriars, keeps an assortment of Stocks, or Mouth- 
| pieces ; Plates, Furnace-bars, Top and Fal) Pieces, Stoppers, Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside, eo — A Me pit ; Doors and Frames, Boilers 
; and Frames, Lamps, & : of the best « description, at very 
i moderate prices. — c AS T. TRON U 'PRETS 














uw D ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE. Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 


Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &c. 
Black Registers, from 6}. per in. and upwards. 
Bright ditto with Riack and Bright Bars, 4. 10s. and upwards 


Bars, Fittings Bright 
3 ft. 3ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
3d. 38. Sl. 144, 4l. 5s. 


| free of expense within five miles of London Bell-hanging in supe 
| rior style anh cret, 9. per pull 
TO ARC HITECTS, RU tL DERS. &e 
. rr > 
HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 
. qty y- RS, and Manuf ‘acturers of KITCHEN 
| RANGES, STOVES ., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Borou 
Strong Seif. a Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Wrought Bars :— 
3 ft. 3 ft. Jin. 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 9in 4 ft 
£3. 6a. £3. 138, £3. 16s. £4 £4. 108. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :— 
3 ft. 3 ft. 3 in. 3 ft ¢in, sft. 9in 4% 
£5. £5. 5a. £6. 5 £6. lds. £7. 
Best Register Stoves, at rd, $d., and 94. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at 34d, and 4d do 





STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
fere nee, will meet with prompt attention. 





liptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per in Registers, 644., 





Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler,Wrought | 


ESTIMATES given for TRON ROOFING and every description | 


Girders, Columns, and Castings of any description to pattern or 
| drawing. 





AIN-WATER | PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 
and Elbows, Half-round and © G Gutters, Sash Wei 
Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and Gratings, Air 
Coal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from R. inch. piss. 
diameter, with bends. Branches. Syphons, ~ ay mms ; 
pw geo oe Bi with =o 4 usual conmections 
of the ve Cast at JO Bridge heres 
6, Bankside, feuthwark. — ™ 3 


FLEXIBLE PIPES AND bk ges . FC 
ENGINES, oa 6 OR PUMPS, 


N’ ~ 

P vite r VULCANIZED IN DIA- 
Fad oe = HOSE-PIPE and TUBING of every description. 
yy to stand hot liquor and without injary ; 
— as they — not become stiff in the soles . 
= require any ication when out of use, partica y 
for FPire-Enginea Valcenisa India-rabber 
Washers er steam and hot-water joints, Ac. of all sizea—Sole 
Manufacturer, JAS. LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Gosweil- 

road, London. 















Bp Mer Ropal 
Majesty's =e Letters Patent. 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS 
AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per cent. 
| from the original Tariff Their extensive and suc cessful ayplica- 
tion to public offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smaokey chimneys, 
prove their great utility. Coloured Glass of every tint at wholesale 

orices. — Designs and estimates for charch and ornamental windows 
‘orwarded on application to EDWARD BAILLIE, Glass Painter, 
Stainer, sad Embosser, 28, Cumberland Market, Regent's park, 


London, where specimens are to be seen. 


the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his | 


} 


} 
} 
i 
j 
| 


All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered | 


had on application. 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTONS PATENT REGISTER | 


take the cure of smoky chimneys on the above equitable terms 


j tanges, with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 f., 38%; 3 ff. 2 
| 3 44s.; 3ft. 6, 460 i 
| Self-acti ng Rangea, with ( 
} st Wrought Bars an 
ft., £3. 3a. 3 ft ¢ 
test Patent 
5d. = ad lid ls. 4d ls lL. per 1,000. 
ad 6d ad 10d 20d. 


Best Sheet Fioo yr Brads 14a. per cwt 
Best Town Glue 384. Do. Scotch, 528. pe 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
j 4s. 3d. 5s. 6s. 6d 78. 6d lus. 124. per gross. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
4t F. R. WI LLTA MB NS _LRON Mt yN« ~ nal and STOVE 
WAREH( SUSE, F 
ridges of Prices | 





at the W paket yuse ; if by letter 





IRON MONGERY Ww a USE, 18 , Bias peasemnen. Manches 

; ter-square, leading m Dak rtman square. 

O BU IL DE RS and C ‘ARP ENTERS.—In 
S bulswe of Madie, Mhsah One abe 


conse 





; jue 
| the foll wing are the pre 
Warehou 





Be en 
i 6a iod Bod “ 
} i Sd. Is. 4d & 1 
Cast Butte 
2% 
la. 4d s per dos 
i Best Patent Sash Line 
' 3) 6 perdos knots 
} the 


er article equally reasonable 





; 


ean be ha sing 
P nt rders % atten 
t ited either 1 mittance | 
f factor 





HN md EDWIN YoU Na Pri prictors 
LDERS AND CARPENTERS ; 
U RT and POT 'S, York-street, West- 
minster, vale and Retail Ironmongers, Smiths 
and Stove Grate Man urers. Delivered free within five miles 
Cast Iro n RK ain-wal 









2 in 2 nh n 4 in sin 
1a 1 la 3d is, 5d ls. Od 2a. 3d. per yard. 
Sheet Floor Brads, lia. per cwt ther Nails in proportion 
Register Stoves with inside backs, 6d. and 7d. per inch, and 
upwards 
A variety of Best Black Ground and Bright Register Stoves. 
Elliptic Stoves, with inside back. 34d. per in 
| _ Selfacting Kanges with Circular Ovens, Back Boilers, and 
Wrought Bars :— at ft. 6 in. 4 ft 
i £3 £3 £2 & 





Iron and Steel of every description. 


FULKES, Wholesale Ironmonger, Stove 
© and Range Meeutac turer, 91, Park-street, Camden Town, 
Lon don. 
Best Cut Clasp Nails, ifs. per ewt 
Best Cast Lath Nails, lia. 6d. per cwt 
Best 6-inch Mortice Locks, with large Brass Furniture. 
Fitted with Duces’ Patent Spin dies, Wa. per dozen 
Best Butt Hinges, t. in. 24 in. and 3 
3d ls 64 os ad per dozen pair. 
lhiptic Stoves. sa per inch 
pa oe Stoves, 64d. per inch. 
Best Self-acting Ranges, fitted ec m plete 
3 ft 3 ft. 6 tn. 
@. i7s. 64 2. 7a 64 Le x each. 
Orders from the country, containing a remittance or Pust-office 
| — fast payable at the Camden Town Post-cffice). forwarded | 
is dow 


sar _ * . “9 . ‘r 
yeEN rILATION. — FAIRS’ PATENT 
TRANSPARENT VENTILATORS.— The progressive in 
erease in the use of this invention during several years’ trial, in 
which it has had to contend with many imitations, encourages the 
Proprietors to recommend it with confidence to the Public gene 
rally, and to the Building Trade in particular, to whom they are 
now enabled to offer gre»ter inducements for its adoption. For the 
CURE of SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and the thorough, but safe and 
agreeable. Ventilation of Apartments, Offices, &c., this invention 
is unequalle< d; and its general adoption in the Royal Palaces, the 
Public Offices, Banking-houses, Insurance Offices, and in the dining 
rooms and other apartments in the houses of the nobility and 
gentry, are sufficient evidence of its efficac 
Orders received by FALKS and Uo. No. 139, New Bond street; 
BUNNETT and COKPE, No. 36, Lombard-street: and at the 
Manufactory . 15, Gillingham-street, Pimlico 
N B. Ornamental Zinc Sashes and Casements for Gothic Win- 
dows, Stained Glass, &c. 





wren . 
R. ARNOTT’S CHIM 
NEY VENTILATOR. 
F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Ma- 
jesty, 2, Poland-street, Oxford-atreet, b 
to call the attention of Architects, Buil: 
ers, Gas-fitters and the Public, to the truly 
invaluable advantages to be derived from 
the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 
tilation of Rooms of every description 
Prices from 78. 64. to 20a each. A pros 
pectus, containing full particulars, to be 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY 
Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in all the branches of « 
stove manufacturing business, and the cure of smoky chimneys of 
every description, fully justifies F. E. in stating that he can ¢ 





YRANI’S PATENT ROTARY WIND- 


GUARD, forthe preveution of Downward Draughteand cure of 
4 Smoky Chimneys, by discharging 
ig Strong Current of Airatthe Mouth of 

SS Chimney-Pot. The attention of the 

SF Public and the Trade is respect- 

co & fully sclicited to this simple Appa 

——4 ratua’ The Patentees guarantee its 

effecting the purposes named. Let 
the wind blew from what quarter 
it may, it ie not liable to derangemer can be 
easily and cheaply applied, and does n of in any 
way interfere with the Sweeping the Chimney 
This apparatus is also applied to work an 
are himedian screw or fanner, for exhausting the 
vitiated air from public or crowded rooms In 
no instance has it failed to accomplish the 
above-named « sajonte Manufactured by the Patentees, LAMBERT 

and GR ANT, 2 lizabeth street, Eaton oquare. 


WWHSON 2 and Co.’s s PA’ T EN’ r 

VENTILATING CHIMNEY - POT, 
for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, has been 
tested extensively throughout the Kingdom for 
the last three years, aud has proved to be an 
effectual remedy 

The Patent Pots cannot corrode or get out of 
and can be effectually swept by the 
sweep’s machine 

J. W.and Co. had the honour ef fixing upwards 

of Wine of the Patent Ventilating Chimney Pots, 
in artificial Stone Cement, on the chimneys of 
Buckingham Palace; since which s sumber 
have been fixed at Windsor Castle 

The Patent Pots have proved to be the most 
effectual invention ever yet discovered, and also 
anrivallied for their ornamental appearanec ; 
they are manufactured of artificial Stone Cement, 
Iron, or Zinc. 

The Trade supplied with them at the Manu- 
factory, 

VALE PLACE, HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLESEX 
_ Inquiries from the Country to be addressed to Mesera Wilson and 
».. at their Manufactory, as above. Prices aad prospectuses for 
ded b oe of p 

pra te NB. Pan granted to Manufacturers. 



























MASON begs to call the attention of the 

Nobility and Gentry to his superior Collection of Terrace 
Fisenn Garden and Pleasure Ground Vases. Flewer Pots, Foun 
tains, &c. &c. Also Architects, Surveyors, and Builders te « creat 
variety of Perforated Ornaments. for Parapets, Balconies, Sesenene, 
and Garden Walls. Capitals, Trumes, Conwis, Chimney Shafts, and 
other Ornaments, &c. Conts« of Arms finished in a siperior manner, 
all at half the usual price.—25, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, 


from Albion Wharf, Biac kfriars. bridge. 


\ ILKINSON’S Improved SEWERS 

are guaranteed to be ey urable than the hardew burnt 
bricks, quite smovth inaide ; can be — i in lengths of 13 or 16 
feet. either complete or the b tome only. House Drains are made 
with loose cover, to any shape or aize urther particulars ma 
had on application te W B. WILKINSUN, Prudhoce-street, New 
castie-on Tyne. 


WYHE REGISTERED VALVE HYDRAU- 
LIC RAMS—FUUNTAIN BASINS, in Iron; Water- 
wheels, Steam-engines., &c.; Pumps for deep Wells, &o.: Liquid- 


; manure Pumps; Fountain Jets of every design ; Douche Baths, 


| aud every other ‘descr ption. erected and 


4 on scientific prin- 


| ciples; Buildings heated b fot Water ; Kitchens fitted ap in the 


most economical pian, both as regards Fuel and Trouble; Table 

Pountains te piay Scented Water nae Dessert ; Anaiysis of 

Water from 7s 64 to S Se ; by FRAZEMAN KOE, Hydreniie 

5 ‘meer and Fountain Maker, Ne. 70, St . Loodun.— Wells 
and boring exervuted in town and country 
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PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
A LW AW AYS ON SALE, a Large hie 


BY PREPARED FPLOUKISG BUAKRDS 





width and thickness, from 4 inch te 4 inch thick 


TIMBEH, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, BASH 





SILLS, & 
at W CLEAVES T er Yard, Wilton-road ieo 
feoore and Son : Great Amith-street. Westmis 
of idfings pared } + ery 


{ 


) BOARDING of all sorts, planed te a parailel | 


Al FRED ROSLING ‘begs to “inform the | 
4 Trade and Conmamers generally, that he keeps constantly in | 
stock « large and very general assortment of Prepared Pioor Beards | 


and Matched Boarding. planed te a parallel breadth and thickness, 
fit for immediate use; alec a variety of machine-prepared 
mre, which are finished with great accuracy and attention te 

ity of workmanship —Southwark Bridge Wharf, Bankside, aod 
i Barge Wharf. U pper Ground-atreet, Blackfriars 





*¥ ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S. 

© Dare. MAHOGANY and TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermond 
New Road. near the Bricklavers Armee SEASONED PLIAOR- 
MATCH.BOARDING FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USB, and 


_ 
: <- 








i te 

MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, Cot Deals and Seantitne of 
ever limen-«ion, Mahogs Cedar, Rosew: od ot hae Elm, 
Ree (tak. de n planks ards venerrs, and | Pantie, (oak 
5 


Lathes. Wheelwr ta’ G All sawt ‘and prepared 
wets delivered free of expense ensont 7 em} Sawing charged at 
prices Very extensive Drring Sheds 


gm 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW WILLS, GILLINGHAM STREET, PIMLICO. 


TE‘IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, | 


and BATTENS. &c.. fawn on the most approved principle 
tourds, &e., Prepared. Matched, and Grooved. by Muir's Patent 
ery. The Mills 


arriage, being cor 





eted with the Thames by the Grosvenor 





Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Raw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico 
N B. Betimnates given for Sawing and Planing 


ey- 
ee 





TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Re i eth, near Waterloo-bridze 


Ividere-road, La 
HE G ENERAL WOOD - CU TTING 
uP ~oHt . n 









( 4 NY 
ances fr 4 , t 
that the & t reparing it 
ak < x le and economy of 
riala rt In «! r groving and at tong 
ard 2 r i t machine lows tt r 
re ing n re than t skin oft wg gy F use § 
peenliar saw for deep e board comes off with a perfect 
eurfa " ating t! ty of reducing its thickness in 
r it the The Company being neither 
t ber merchants, unconnected with any trade but 
z nd depending solely on the publ ¢ for 





a an 
ot ‘an rerards 
nerit & cont 


e all the advantages of navigation and | 


Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


solicits ‘the attention of 





SE ASONE D 


AY ISON an 


re, hardena the gums 
efi} Por sea of 
‘ a et ther tnifePunattot 
ad &. poe uid. ora to W_H PANQUERAY Secretary 
temporary offices of the Company, 2&8, New Broad street, City 


dE AKE'S TE RRO- MET ALLIC TIL ES, 


. In additio 





“ t ratent ¢ fry 





IPES ast 

















r «t this Materi 
iinte a great variet red eithe 
, re \ ty. 
Fr 2. 2 v3: also bs 
‘ vu « B ' 
~ ’ . a f thse 2nd. 16t 
nnd 3 itoher an N nber. < January, 1548 
Lists are read tains 7 es, both per number and alse per 
’ rva r tc.—Applica lige by stating 
i idon Address 
iv | s ts 
AND Tilt ERS 
MPHE A AINSLIE BRICK and TILE 
MACHI ANY iJa Fsq.. of Deansto 
M ' at w th 
‘ " Mr 
K f 
M \ ‘ " er 
. f } 4 : 
and > Ne Ka amd tr 
¢ tw € ais n 
K t 4 1 : t 
Mr WILLIAM N ary : 
t s. | Ma nee may 
aleo be Mr Sit Leith-« Mr Robert 
Rr 2. A Mr Laer H l { r 
\ : wi ) I ‘ 
; . Sat Viewers 
and Mr. John ¢ Newten Li ty, County Derry 





B*, E L L- Hi A NG I NG done in the most 





. ten is . 
ellie ay t them with perfect eave 
. nt A rave emploved ot tang ¥ 
4 r font , Sir J eff 
¥ H. Tathe wo ey Rif 
S ; Phu Hardwick, at F 
it amd Harrieon, Esq & » & Paradi ise- 
stroct. Fuse bury -equare 


Ps. As anskiifa 
to the great prejudice f their 
work badly dene, at a fixed price 





undertake this useful art, 
joyer, D. will warrant to rectify 
after LAB RMB 











| PAMES STIFF, 
J 


| CHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS. ~I beg | 


t inform my friends and the public, that 1 have now com 


pleted s new ENGINE, and, owing to the facil: ty with which I can | 


ate orders. fam enabled to rednee my former prices consider 
i The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP... 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FPOOT RUN. A large quan 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock, Embossing and 
minted work on the most moderate terms CHARLES LONG, 
No.1, King-street, Baker-street, shat mascateieneete Cash only 






exert 
al 





> * 
HE LONDON oy “M ANCHESTER 
GLABS COMPANY have opened their London Warehouse, 
12, RATHBONE-PLACE, with an extensive Stock of Plate Glas 
of pase colour, trong #abstance, and most brilliant polish, which 
will be supplied to the Trade at VERY CUNSIDERABLE DiIs- 
COU NTS from the tariff prices 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS, of every thickness, st very low 
ates J. L. GRUNDY, Company's Agent 
12, RATHBONE-PLACE 


JNION PLATE-GLASS ( COMPANY.- 


Be ii iders and the Trade generaily ar: 
i ality lour an ibetance mar ifactured by this 
om pany Fo ene varage the ase | f Plate Glase for glazing, a fur- 
ther reseed on in price has taken place on the quality used for the 


som 





PROUG GH PL ATE GLASS supplied 4, 3-8, 4, and 4 inch thick 
Particular attention is requested te the superior colour and even- 
r aos of this article 

LONDON WAREHOUSE, 9, Hatton Garden, Holborn 
H CHRISTIE. Agent. 








Gono PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 26, 

ey MAre Established for the EXCLUSIVE SALE ¢ of the 
PLATE GLASS Manufactured by the St. Gobain, St. Quirin, and 
Cirey ¢ ympanies, Paria The Trade are inform that this Plate 
} he very best colour and quality in the market, 
any dimensions, and at very reduced prices 
Rough P late Glass fo w Skylights, quarter, three-eighths, half, and 
three-quarters inch thic 

ALFRED GOSL Eft, Agent 








5 








QOHvo CROWN, SHEET, and PLATE- 
LASS MANU FAC TORY, 26, SOHO SQt ARE.-ALFRED 
GOSLETT (Agent for the EXCLUSIVE Sale of the FRENCH 





Pi late Glass) begs to inform we Trade generally that be has added 
his present Fatabti it an — e¢ WHOLESALE Ware- 
h use and Cutting-ro for the of Crown, Sheet, Patent 


Plate, Coloured and Ornamen ital Glass The Stock aud Patterns 
will be found of a very superior deseription, and the charges upon 
ry reduced scale. Tenders and Lista of Prices will be forwarded 


tion 





pon applica 


Cc HAS. wM. “WATERL ow, 
MANUFACTURER 


whes and Frames, and 
Trade, 121, Bunhill-r 
square. —Well-season 
uperior workmaust! 
prices. — Upwards of 40 
and a large variety 








ods securely packe 
Steam-struck Mon 








quantity.—N.B 
sw h the n 
in building 








SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FR AY 
Ms 


De FOR THE \ADE 
aN JOHNSON and PASK, (Se 
Ga 40! d =] 
ad t | 
at Sn 
€ Bu ht 






bad es and Frame 





MANU FACTU RER of 





IAA Pas oh Ae 


[Marcu 25, 1848. 
———— a) 


LASS FOR CONSERVATORIES — 
JAMES PHILLIPS and Co, 124, Bigh. ypagate-street With - 
= bore cup plying SHEET GLASS at the following reduced Prices 
or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS FOR CONSERVATORIES, 





t TO SIZE UP TO # INCHES SMALL SQUARES OF SHEET 
Lowe 4 by 3and 44 by 3) .. Hid Bt 
16 on to the foot 3d. per foot, 5 an & a... 3 A 
21 ~ 5 a 4, 6.. 4 a oe 
bt ‘s ze 7 5S . 7h.. 5 .. i 
2 1 ’ B.. 6 « B.. 6 .. 2 “ 
Notaboveid..8 .. 3 


GLASS MILK-PANS, PROPAG Asiay GLASSES, and BEE 
GLASSES GLASS TILES and SLAT 

CREAM-POTS, from 3 to #4 quarts, 3; . gan quart. 
CUCUMBER GLASSES, from 12 to # ood ong, td. per ineh, 
L ACTOMETERS for trying the quality of Milk, 4 tubes, 7s. éd. ; 
6 tubes. » 108, ; aud every artic cle i in the trade. 


PECIMEN s of the newly-discovered 
\ mode of SKETCHING from NATURE’ may be seen 
No &), Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, on MONDAYS, ‘Wap. 
NESDAYS, and FRIDAYS, till Tweive o’Clock —Mr. WALKER 
has had the honour to instruct several of the Royal Ace tegtatia 
and many of the first Artists of the day, and also the N bility and 
Gentry. Parties in the Country are supplied with thé whole of the 
Materials. Prepared Paper. &c. anda fall and easy explanation 
of the mode, on application to Mr. Ww ALKER. 
N.B. This mode of Drawing is most mpaty effective 


5 

GNOXEL oa 5S FP ATENT S AFE TY 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 9, 
REGENT-STREET and igi, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Loop for F for ine oy 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and [ 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without bees 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood hs with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, Fg! 
pleased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, “principale ot 
large Establishments, and others, having them now in nae, which 
ly guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
rto any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 





} and simy licity. without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 


or any other complicated mac ohinery employed by other makers. 


a ka , ~ 
NETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
and of 
ORNAMENTAL at me! SASH BARS, _ DINGS, &c 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC 

Sole Lincencees for the manufacture of nl PATENT 

DL AC iON AL GRATINGS, for Areas, Balcony Floors, & 

T he superiority of Bunnet and Corpe's Patent Reva iving Tron 
Shutters is sufficiently established by their most extensive use, and 
the fact of — eir having superseded all otherz; every improvement 
suggestes pl I panes val skill and experience have been scene. ane 

the price arent edaced, to render therm the € HEAPEST, as well 
as BE ST TRON shit TTERS 

B and © have also nade great registered improvements in 
Revolving Wood Shutters, which are fitted up with proper metallic 
hir nges U vat cannot rust (without which no shutter can be safe or 
:rable', and are worked by the patent raising gear as for [ron 
Shutters, or counterbalanced in a new or peculiar way, and are 
wound up or down with the greatest case, without the use of 

sctionable loose lines, A comparison with any others, as to 
iuali ty an. i Letp ne, is respectful y solicited 
fic 16 
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is especially 






A mod n working vertically, 
adapted for Bay and © ws 
Tt ofthe Pat lic Sash Be have heen revised, 
actical 8} Fr are ¢ ple tely 







. iF. or orname tal. and 
i board plates handsomely engraved, 
~d with best pl class 

nal Wrought I Grating will be found a great 
az at shop fronts. in shop and warehouse floors 
sors, as it hee not obstruct the light, yet admits 
er or standing on the same 

IMI ROV ED BE -n H ait ht NG CRAMPS 


with strong drawn m 
als 
















« supe thert 

Ma f I r 1e8 
' all s pur 
seen in ra i, da rks, Deptford, Kent 

Fiatin @ wiver taken. in tewn er country 
Patterns. and é be obtained, on application at 
th iffice of the Patentee i, Lombard-street, London ; and at the 
Works, Deptford, K 


GLAZED STONE WARE DRAIN PIPES 


BENDS, JUNCTIONS TRAPS & HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. Este 
Water ¢] +6 Pans, with Syp! n Traps, 7s, 6d ! 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with ®s tJ in 2 feet lengthe 























a3 McNEILL and Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, 


ONLY Patentees of 








N_B, These are made with: rut the 
discharge-hole being turned down 


wards 
IZ in. 1s. lod 15 in. 3s. 4d. per Foot. 
Inspection is iny ited to an assorted stock of Drain Tubes, of every 
, adapted t arious ~ meet ms for which they ma 


equirel; as also to the WATER-CLOSET PANS O 
IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION, ar r glaze far surpassing 
At t nan ufactured of Brown St ¢ Ware. 








Ropal Letters Patent. 


Bunhill-row, London, Manufacturers and 


‘ 


THE PATENT ASPHALTED FELT, FOR ROOFING HOUSES, VERANDAHS, SHEDS, &c. 


Patronized by 


H Macsrsty’s Woops axp Forests, 
Hex Masesty’s Commission oF Customs, 
Howovrasis East-Inpis Company, 












is oe * H vase, in Hanover 

lightness, warmth, durabi 

fom be cut te any length, by. - ine 

ions as to its uses and the manner of appl 
N 





es wide 





is also manefactured, t 


rita: 
LON DON 
Roofs covered with the felt to be seen at the Factory, also the new Vice-Chancellor’s Courts, the passa: and offices leading to W est- 


minster Mall, amd other buildings st the New Houses of Parliament A 1 


g it. with 
blemen, and Gentlemen, who t a extensively used it, sé sat free to any ~;4 ‘tec tewn or count ry 
» &e. . ch a saving of about 25 per oo, = is effected. The TRADE are respect- 
heir orders DIRECT te the Fic TORY, as the surest means applied ith the zenaine artic ie, and in 
© their roofs, They are likewise CAUTIONED AGAINST MISREP RESEN ATI 7 

re the above roofing is made are F. McNEILL and Co.'s Manufactories, LAMBS-BULLDINGS, BUNHILL ROW 


Howsovrss ie Boarn or Oxnpwance, 
Hen Masesty’s Estate, lsie or Wient, 
Rorvar Boranicat Ganpans, Recurt’s Pag. 








nent me mit ers of the Royal Agricultural Sox vieties « of Enzland, Seotiand, and Ireland ; at whose great national shows 
1 OBTAINED THE PRIZE, for being the best and cheapest article for roofing ; also used for under slates at the 
are. 


, aud economy 
ot 


It is impervix ous to Tain, snow. and frost, and a non-conductor of heat 
he price is only ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. Samples, 
TESTIMONIALS some of them of seven years’ ——— from 
A Dry-bair 





LON QS TRE ONLI »2KS im Great 


beral Discount allowed to the Trade. 
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